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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  present  a  study  of  the 
artistic  reputation  of  Raphael.    As  a  background  for  such  a 
study  I  give  a  survey  of  his  life  and  works,  with  such  comments 
as  are  needed  to  supplement  the  remainder  of  the  thesis,  I 

{  have  attempted  to  trace  In  brief  the  history  of  criticisms  of 

I 

I  the  artist  from  his  own  times  through  the  present  day,  to  show 
j  how  the  tone  of  these  evaluations  has  changed,  if  at  all, 
through  the  advancing  years,  and  to  present,  as  far  as  possible, 
opinions  of  later  authorities  concerning  those  of  earlier  ones. 


j  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  RAPHAEL 

There  are  two  epochs  In  the  history  of  the  human  race 
which  are  of  supreme  importance  for  European  civilization — - 
one  includes  the  rise  and  decline  of  culture  in  Greece;  the 

I  second  is  the  rebirth  of  a  similar  spirit  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,    Raphael  is  the  central  sind  typical  figure  in  the 

I  second  movement.    In  him  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the 

! Renaissance  are  most  perfectly  illustrated.    This  is  one  reason 

! 

j he  merits  study,    A  second  reason  is  that  Raphael  is  the  perfect 
type  of  the  scholar  showing  continued  grov^th  through  persistent, 
I  well-directed  labors, 

I  Raphael's  life  and  character  at  first  seem  not  especially 

I  interesting.    His  life  did  not  show  exciting  adventures,  spirit- 
! ual  or  mental  unrest,  nor  struggle  for  existence.    His  was  but 
I  a  short  life,  but  through  that  life  great  things  were  brought 
about , 

There  is  no  more  enchanting  portion  of  Italy  than  that  in 
which  Urbino,  birthplace  of  Raphael,  is  situated.     It  is  a 
peaceful  country;  the  clouds  drift  lazily  across  the  sky,  mak- 
ing patterns  on  the  low  Umbrian  Mountains,    As  for  these  moun- 
tains themselves,  they  seem  asleep  in  the  sunshine.    Men  of 
that  section  seem  to  reflect  the  contentraent  of  the  place  itself 
So,  perhaps  the  tranquility  and  repose  which  men  constantly 
find  expressed  in  Raphael's  works  are  reflections  of  the  calm 

I 
I 

and  peace  of  his  native  country. 

In  this  Urbino,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  and 


j Urabrla,  was  born  on  April  6,  1483,  Raffaello,  son  of  Giovanni 
Santi  or  Sanzio---Raf faello  Santl,  whom  men  call  Raphael, 
Urblno,  like  most  cities  of  that  time,  could  boast  of  her  own 
painters.    Giovanni  Santi  was  the  most  celebrated  of  these. 

He  had  shown  an  early  taste  for  painting,  choosing  it  as 
his  profession.    We  do  not  find  any  records  to  tell  us  under 
whom  he  first  studied,  but  we  do  feel  that  he  was  caught  up  by 
the  impulse  which  Giotto  and  his  followers  had  given  to  the 
revival  of  painting  throughout  Italy,    He  was  employed  by  Fede- 
rigo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  patron  of  art,    Federigo  and  his  son, 

I  Guidobaldo,  who  followed  him,  were  among  the  most  cultured  and 
progressive  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  princes. 
The  court  of  Urbino  formed  a  cultured  background  for  the  boy 
Raphael,  about  whose  boyhood,  however,  only  very  few  facts  have 
been  recorded, 

Giovanni's  best  preserved  and  most  important  work  is  the 
principal  fresco  in  a  chapel  at  Cagli,  near  Urbino,  painted  in 
1490-1491.     It  displays  more  than  any  other  his  peculiar  style. 
In  it  we  can  see  the  influence  which  he  exerted  over  his  son. 

The  father  was  a  loving  follower  of  his  art,  a  hard 
worker,  rather  than  one  fired  by  genius.     In  the  frescoes  at 
Cagli    we  see  some  of  his  best  qualities:  his  imitations  of 
nature  are  animated;  there  is  a  lofty  and  noble  expression  to 
the  heads 5  there  is  breadth  ajid  dignity  in  the  handling  of  the 
draperies;  his  representations  of  women  and  children,  especi- 
ally of  the  latter  are  full  of  grace,  loveliness,  simplicity 


I 


and  a  deep  spiritual  feeling. 

At  eleven  years  of  age,  Raphael  was  an  orphan,  left  in  the 
care  of  his  uncle.  Father  Bartoloraraeo.    He  had  already  shown 
an  interest  in  art,  and  had  received  some  instruction  from  his 
father. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  boy  studied  in  Urbino 
with  Tiraoteo  Viti,    Timoteo  was  at  this  time  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  painter  in  the  city.    He  had  just  returned  after 
five  years  of  study  with  Francia  at  Bologna,    His  use  of  a  North 
Italian  sobriety  of  color  and  romanticism  of  arrangements  seem 
apparent  in  some  of  Raphael's  earlier  works. 

The  uncle  took  the  boy  to  Perugia  to  watch  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Umbrian  School,  at  work 
decorating  The  Bankers'  Exchange,    Accepted  as  his  pupil,  soon 
the  boy  was  helping  Perugino  in  details  of  work  at  the  Ex- 
change,   He  designed  and  colored  little  pictures  with  which 
greater  compositions  were  surro\mded;  exquisite  examples  of 
these  are  still  in  existence. 

The  first  commission  in  which  Raphael's  name  appears  is 
that  for  an  altar-piece,  "The  Crucifixion",  for  the  church  of 
St,  Agostino  at  Citta  di  Castello,  painted  in  1500-1501, 

He  made  copies  of  Mantegna,  Pinturicchio ,  da  Vinci, 
Perugino,  all  marked  by  a  sense  of  restraint,  due  partly  to  his 
!  training.     In  all  work  done  during  his  apprenticeship,  a  very 
strong  influence  of  Perugino  is  seen.     But  perhaps  after 
a  while  master  and  pupil  worked  on  equal  te3?ms,  each  making 


free  use  of  the  diagrams  and  studies  of  the  other.  Within  three 
years  the  hoy  had  assimilated  the  spirit  of  Perugino's  art. 

In  1502,  Perugino  went  to  Florence;  Raphael,  nineteen 
years  old,  began  work  for  himself.     Probably  he  received  com- 
missions during  the  next  year  or  so  because  he  kept  to  Peru- 
gino's style  of  working. 

His  first  important  composition  in  oils  was  probably  the 
"Solly  Madonna",  nov/  in  Berlin;  it  was  painted  in  Perugino's 
studio  in  1502,    In  this  there  is. a  trace  of  the  distinct 
personality  of  Raphael-— the  suppressed  animation  of  the  fig- 
ures tells  us  what  to  watch  for  in  the  young  man's  later  work. 
More  Madonnas  followed,  showing  his  fondness  for  the  subject  of 
Mother  and  Child,    That  he  was  thinking  deeply  on  its  treatment 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  foundation  sketches  and  pen  draw- 

i 

ings  dating  from  about  this  time, 
j  "The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin",  1503,  shows  his  increasing 

!  power  as  a  painter  and  the  beginnings  of  an  Independent  vision, 

i 

i  It  may  be  called  his  first  dramatic  picture. 

"The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin",  or  "Lo  Sposalizlo",  his  next 
dramatic  composition,  signed  and  dated  1504,  is  the  most  Impor- 

j  tant  of  the  pictures  painted  under  the  influence  of  Perugino; 
it  marks  the  limit  of  his  explorations  of  possibilities  in  art 
according  to  Perugino.     Its  real  values  are  most  clearly  seen 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by 
Perugino,     In  his  rendering,  the  principal  actors  are  rigid  ajnd 
stiff;  in  Raphael's  group,  there  is  life  and  movement. 


I 


In  It  we  also  see  attention  to  space  composition,  an 
element  in  the  mastery  of  which  its  artist  is  to  be  hailed 
throughout  centuries. 

The  atmosphere  of  repose  in  "The  Sposalizio"  makes  its 
beholders  speak  with  hushed  voices  as  they  stand  before  it. 
This  is  brought  about  by  what  Hermann  Grimra  calls  "the  silent 
depth  of  the  Umbrian"  (1)  and  wMch  we  feel  came  to  him  by 
inheritance;  there  is  also  the  grace  which  is  to  distinguish 
him  later. 

Of  "The  Sposalizio"  I»Irs,  Jameson  says,  "It  is  like  a  lyric 
poem.    — -though  he  has  closely  followed  the  conception  of  his 
master  it  is  modified  by  that  ethereal  grace  which  even  then 
distinguished  him,"  (2) 

Raphael's  first  highly  finished  composition,  not  strictly 
of  a  religious  character,  was  "The  Vision  of  a  Ivnight",  a  tiny 
picture  now  in  the  London  National  Gallery.     Perhaps  it  is  the 
first  painting  that  indicated  his  faculty  to  portray  facial  ex- 
pression.   It  shows  a  charming,  well-balanced  design  of  skilful 
workmanship  in  exquisite  color,  free  from  the  affectation  of 
Perugino,  although  there  is  Peruginesque  treatment  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  feet  and  of  the  drapery. 

In  1504,  the  young  man  went  for  a  visit  to  Urbino,  taking 
his  place  at  the  court  among  men  of  letters,  artists,  philoso- 
phers.   Although  the  court  and  the  city  were  too  Impoverished 
tl)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael"-p ,47 
(2)  Anna  B,  Jameson:  "Legends  of  the  Madonnas "-pp ,174-175 
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to  give  Mm  any  large  commissions,  he  did,  however,  a  few  pic- 
tures for  the  Duke;  among  these  were  "St,  George"  and  "St. 
Michael",  both  represented  as  fighting  dragons.    These  pictures 
show  strong  coloring,  fine  composition  and  technique. 

Raphael  did  not  stay  long  at  Urbino,    Reports  were  reach- 
ing the  court  of  the  exhibition  of  work  to  be  seen  at  Florence 
in  the  rivalry  betv/een  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  then  at  the  height  of 
his, fame,  and  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  twenty-three  years 
younger  than,  but  already  esteemed  the  equal  of,  da  Vinci,  So 
Raphael  went  to  Florence,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  to  Piero 

Soderini,  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  from  the  Duchess  Giovanna, 
i  ,, 

j  dated  October  1,  1504,  in  which  she  said:  "He  who  will  present 

! 

j  this  letter  to  you,  Raphael,  painter  of  Urbino,  gifted  with  a 
fine  talent  in  his  art,  has  decided  to  pass  some  time  at  Flor- 
ence to  perfect  himself  in  his  studies.    As  his  father,  who  was 
dear  to  me,  was  full  of  good  qualities,  so  is  the  son  a  young 

I 

j  man  of  modest  and  distinguished  manners,  and,  therefore,  I 
cherish  him  on  every  account  and  wish  him  to  attain  perfection. 
This  is  v/hy  I  recommend  him,  as  much  and  as  earnestly  as  I  can 
to  your  highness  with  entreaty  that  it  may  please  you  for  love 
of  me  to  accord  him  aid  and  protection  at  every  opportunity. " (1) 

I 

j  Reaching  Florence,  he  found  the  artists  stirred  by  all  the 

j  problems  raised  by  the  movements  of  the  body,    Michelangelo  was 
stressing  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of  the  human  frame  could 
express  profound  ideas;  Leonardo  was  emphasizing  nature, 
(IJ  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "Tlae  Raphael  Book"-p,51 


Discussion  of  these  problems  must  have  been  a  revelation  to  one 
trained  in  the  Peruginesque  traditions;  we  can  readily  assume 
that  the  young  painter's  sensitiveness  made  him  alert  to  their 
si,gnif icance .    He  saw  that  art  was  not  a  matter  of  working 
from  set  forms  and  patterns,  but  of  following  principles  and 
laws  • 

With  his  recommendations  from  Urbino  and  with  the  in- 
fluence of  Ferugino,  he  made  friends  in  artistic  and  social 
circles.    He  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  shop  of  Baccio 
d'Agnolo,  the  architect,  where  well-known  sculptors  and  painters 
met  to  talk.    Time  spent  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  of  the  Church 
of  the  Carmine  studying  the  works  of  Masaccio  stirred  in  him 
that  sense  of  the  dramatic  which  was  afterwards  seen  in  his 
own  frescoes. 

Ke  took  Leonardo's  work  as  his  inspiration,  following  his 
precepts  closely.    Leonardo  had  written  laws  of  painting  and 
precepts  for  the  use  of  his  academy,     Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
say  that  reading  the  fragments  of  those  lectures  and  looking 
at  some  of  Raphael's  work,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  had 
either  listened  to  or  studied  these  same  precepts  carefully, (1) 
^*Vhen  he  saw  Leonardo's  masterpieces,  he  was  unwilling  to  merely 
j  imitate  as  he  had  at  Perugia;  he  wanted  to  master  Leonardo's 
j  principles  and  maxims.     So  he  became  the  disciple  of  Leonardo 
1  "in  a  higher  sense  than  he  had  ever  been  the  pupil  of 
(1)  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  v;orks", 
vol,l-p,253 


Perugino",  (1) 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  call  especial  attention  to  the  qual- 

I 

ities  of  Leonardo  apparent  in  the  portrait  of  Maddalena  Doni; 
(2)  later  critics  have  followed  their  lead  in  this  respect. 
Fraprie  finds  in  this  portrait  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
famous  "Ilona  Lisa".     (3)  The  two  strong  Doni  portraits  were 
followed  by  others. 

In  1505  Raphael  spent  some  time  in  Perugia  working  on  his 
first  fresco,  "The  Holy  Trinity",  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Severo 
In  its  fragments  can  still  be  felt  the  splendid  sweep  of  the 
lines  and  we  can  see  the  budding  of  that  Inimitable  gift  for 
the  filling  of  spaces  with  figures. 

There,  too,  at  this  time,  he  painted  "The  Ansidei  Madonna", 
i  This  belongs  in  plan  to  the  epoch  in  art  which  Raphael  was  help- 
ing to  sv/eep  away;  but  in  it  we  can  see  the  new  art  breaking 
through  the  old---bold  masses  of  dark;  use  in  the  architecture 
of  cool  grey  color;  grand  flow  of  line  in  the  figure  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

Making  another  visit  of  several  months  in  Urbino,  he 
painted  a  second  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon"  which  Guidobaldo 
wished  to  send  to  England  as  a  return  for  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  bestowed  upon  him  by  Henry  the  Eighth,     This  shows 
greater  freedom  and  naturalness  than  the  earlier  conception. 

(1)  C.  and  C:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works",  vol.i-p.289  " 

(2)  C.  and  C:  "  "        "      "        "  vol.i-p.253 

(3)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book"-p,58 
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In  September,  1506,  Raphael  returned  to  Florence.     It  was 
beginning  there  at  this  time  that  he  painted  many  of  his  most 
famous  easel  pictures,  principally  those  of  Kadonna  and  Child, 
The  Florentine  artists  were  realists  v/ho  believed  that  art  shoulc. 
reflect  the  beauties  of  nature;  our  painter  in  his  Florentine 
Madonnas  followed  their  precepts, 

j 

I  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  compositions  of  Mother 

I  and  Child  is  the  "Madonna  del  Granduca" •     Painted  about  1505 ,  it 

i 

j  is  the  first  classic  painting  in  Italian  art.     It  possesses  the 
charm  of  a  Greek  classic,  yet  it  is  Christian  and  religious.  It 
is  the  only  early  Madonna  having  no  background  and  the  first 
which  seems  to  possess  that  tranquility  peculiar  to  our  artist. 
Among  the  more  complex  groupings  of  Mother,  Child,  and  the 
young  St,  John  is  the  composition  known  as  "The  Madonna  in  the 
j  Meadow",  painted  1505-1506.     In  many  respects  this  shows 
I  Leonardesque  characteristics:  form  and  features  and  attitude  of 
I  the  Virgin;  her  long  tapering  fingers;  the  landscape,  one  of 
the  loveliest  Raphael  ever  painted;  the  coloring.     It  is  based 
on  the  pyramidal  composition  which  he  had  learned  from  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  whose  influence  is  probably  also  responsible  for 
the  care  given  to  the  flowers  and  herbage  in  the  foregrotind, 

A  Madonna  of  about  the  same  time  in  pyramidal  composition 
is  the  "Madonna  del  Cardellino"  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  It 
presents  a  real  mother  and  children,  a  presentation  through 
which,  however,  shines  the  ideal. 

\Vhat  Fraprie  calls  "by  far  the  most  successful  of  all 


1 


the  Florentine  Madonnas"  (1)  is  the  one  in  the  Louvre,  "La  Belle 
Jardiniere",     In  spite  of  lovely  'background  and  detailed  fore- 
ground, the  figures  dominate  the  picture.    From  the  standpoint 

!  of  a  worker,  this  Madonna  excels  all  others  of  this  period;  he 

i 

can  appreciate  its  confidence  in  handling  of  line,  of  form,  of 
color.     The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  an  example  of  perfect  ideal 
beauty.     The  picture  marks  a  great  change  in  Raphael's  por- 

I 

trayals  of  Mother  and  Child.  | 
A  Madonna  from  this  period  which  interests  us  especially  is 
"The  Large  Madonna  of  Lord  Cowper",  painted  in  1508,  Raphael's 
last  year  in  Florence,    For  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the 
Niccolini  family  in  Florence,  it  was  bought  in  1928  by  Andrew 
Mellon;  the  entry  into  this  country  of  the  masterpiece  was  con- 
sidered significant  as  it  is  felt  that  it  can  stand  comparison 
with  any  of  the  painter's  most  famous  pictures  in  European 
collections.    Then,  too,  America  possesses  only  four  other  exam- 
ples of  Raphael's  art.    Recently  a  collection  including  this 
Madonna  has  been  given  to  the  United  States  government. 

This  picture  is  considered  a  link  in  the  rapid  transforma- 
tion  of  Raphael's  art  from  1507  to  1509,     Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  , 
writing  in  1882,  say  that  it  "indicates  a  final  reaction  and 
protest  against  the  overwrought  tenderness  and  TJmbrian  feeling. 
It  illustrates  more  than  any  other  work  of  Raphael's  middle 
period  the  realism  of  the  school  of  Fra  Bartolommeo;  it  presents 
the  grace  of  nature  unadorned,  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
(1)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book" -p. 87 


everyday  dally  life,-— the  representation  in  an  artistic  v/ay  of 
the  care  of  a  mother  and  the  playful  longing  of  the  child  for  a 
type  of  nourishment  outgrown,"  (1) 

Walter  fleil,  writing  in  1928,  says  that  this  Madonna  marks 
the  point  where  Raphael  has  forsaken  the  manner  of  his  Umbrian 
period  which  was  simple  in  arrangement  of  lines  for  the  style 
which  was  developed  through  the  influence  of  Leonardo,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Fra  Bartolommeo-— a  rich  monumental  style  which 
made  him  the  "great  master  of  the  Italian  High  Renaissance",  (2) 

Gruyer  calls  attention  to  the  "small,  beautifully  de- 
signed mouth,  rather  sad  than  smiling"  (3)  and  the  coloring, 
"exquisite  and  well-conceived".  (4) 

In  his  last  year  at  Florence,  Raphael  began  "The  Entomb- 
ment"; it  was  finished  in  Perugia,    A  great  many  studies  for  it 
show  many  changes  in  plan.    Grimm  says,  "For  the  first  time  we 
trace  in  one  of  Raphael's  works  a  gradual  growth  and  progress." ( 

It  is  a  composition  gradually  brought  forth,  but  it  cannot 
be  called  wholly  a  success.    It  shows  elements  of  greatness, 
but  they  are  not  altogether  in  accord,    Frank  Preston  Stearns 
!  comments:  "The  contrast  between  the  vigorous  action  of  the 

!  (1)  C.  and  C:  "Raphael!  His  Life  and  Works",  vol ,i-p, 357-358 

I 

(2)  Walter  Eeil:  "A  New  Raphael  in  America",  in  Art  in  America, 
vol.  17,  1928,  pp, 49-50 

(3)  F. A, Gruyer:  "Les  Vierges  de  Raphael",  vol,iii-p.69 

(4)  "  "      "  "  "  "        "  vol.ili-p.69 

(5)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p. 55 


bearers  of  Christ  and  the  classic  repose  of  the  mourners  is 
almost  startling,    Nlcodemus,  who  lifts  the  feet  of  the  Savior, 
Is  a  youth  of  giant  strength,  and  does  it  with  such  an  air,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  attack  a  fortress,    Kls  figure  is  not  per- 
fectly drawn--  ,    The  body  seems  to  be  borne  along,  however, 

with  much  difficulty,  and  when  we  compare  Tintoretto's  more 
mature  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  perceive  how  unnecessary 
this  is,  — -  There  are  six  women  altogether  in  the  scene,  and 
although  there  are  marks  of  grief  on  their  faces,  their  beauty 
is  more  conspicuous  than  their  sorrow,"  (1) 

We  note  here  that  "The  Entombment"  is  conceived  in  the 
historic  manner,  a  manner  which  Raphael  had  aimed  at  in  "Lo 
Sposalizio";  but  in  the  latter  he  could  not  quite  free  himself 
from  the  legend. 

Summarizing  a  bit  here,  we  realize  Raphael's  course  as  he 
passed  under  two  important  influences,  that  of  Umbrian  tradi- 
tion as  carried  on  by  Ferugino,  and  that  of  Florentine  taste, 
probably  attributable  directly  to  da  Vinci.     Peruglno's  art, 
though  it  had  been  altered  by  Tuscan  example,  v/as  in  reality 
only  the  highest  developing  of  the  art  of  the  Umbrian  country, 
which  was  then  in  the  decline  of  its  power,    Leonardo's  art 
was  refined  by  the  experience  of  two  centuries  and  by  his  own 
powers  of  investigation, 

Raphael  in  Umbrla  probably  achieved  what  he  did  because  of 
his  innate  good  judgment  and  taste  which  helped  him  to  give  a 
(1)  Frank  Preston  Stearns:  "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art"-p,22V 


I 


new  grace  and  purity  to  types  nearly  worn  out,  and  a  firmness 
about  forms  and  modelling;  far  beyond  his  master. 

In  Florence,  his  early  work  displays  a  lyric  character. 
The  world  treasures  each  one  of  his  paintings  of  that  period, 
even  above  many  other  pictures  which  are  more  perfectly  painted 
and  freer  from  limitations.    Ee  seemed  loath  to  leave  some  of 

i  the  conventions  of  Umbrian  art  and  in  1504  was  still  far  behind 

I 

Ida  Vinci,  Titian,  and  Giorgione,  in  design,  color  and  chiaro-  | 

1 

i  scuro.    Yet  these  Florentine  pictures  possess  a  quality  all  his 
own  which  places  them  very  high. 

On  the  whole  the  faces  of  the  Florentine  Madonnas  were 

I 

!  physically  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  Umbrian  period, 

ii 
II 

i  More  subtlety  of  modelling  and  variety  of  structure  is  shovm  in 

I  I 

I 

I  the  heads  painted  in  Florence  than  in  those  painted  under 

i  Perugino's  influence. 

I 

On  arriving  at  Florence  with  all  its  fresh  world  of  ideas 
opening  before  him,  the  young  artist  from  the  Umbrian  country 
had  not  plunged  wildly  into  trying  to  solve  all  its  problems  at 
once;  rather  he  went  on  consistently  as  he  had  begun,  modifying 
former  practices  by  assimilation.    By  this  gradual  modification, 
I  he  grew  from  being  a  child  with  a  lesson  to  master  to  a  man 

j with  unusual  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

I 

In  the  autumn  of  1508,  he  received  a  summons  from  Pope 
Julius  II  to  come  to  Rome.    Various  reasons  have  been  offered  foi' 
this  surmnons:  Vasari  says  the  Pope  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Bramante,  architect  of  St,  Peter's  and  uncle  of  the  young  man; 


modern  writers  agree  to  this;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  think 
Michelangelo,  mindful  of  his  work  in  Florence,  may  have  advised 
the  Pope. 

Julius  II  planned  to  extend  his  ov/n  fame  and  the  majesty 
of  the  church  by  impressive  works  in  all  branches  of  art.  He 
had  annoimced  in  1506  his  plan  to  demolish  and  rebuild  the 
famous  basilica  of  St,  Peter's.    Planning  to  decorate  the 
Sis tine  Chapel  and  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  he  summoned 
painters  and  architects  from  near  and  far  in  Italy  to  work  for 
him, 

Florence  had  had  her  part  in  molding  Raphael's  genius,  nov; 
Rome  was  to  have  her  chance.     Picture  the  impression  made  upon 
his  still  youthful  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  city;  for  Rome 
was  a  splendid  city  in  spite  of  her  sufferings — -here  were 
jj  pagan  monuments.  Christian  basilicas,  homes  of  wealth  and  luxury 
treasures  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art.     In  the  Vatican,  he 
could  study  the  work  of  Fra  Angelico,  Mantegna,  Pinturicchlo, 
Sodoma,  Botticelli,  Signorelli,  and  many  others.    And  the 
young  man  was  to  have  a  chance  not  only  to  study  these  masters, 
but  to  work  along  with  Michelangelo  and  Eramante  to  make  the 
city  still  more  glorious  1 

Michelangelo  was  about  to  begin  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel— -the  walls  had  already  been  painted  by 
Signorelli,  Ferugino,  Botticelli,  and  others  5  Eramante  was 
erecting  St,  Peter's. 

In  the  Vatican  are  four  second- story  vaulted  apartments 


leading  out  of  each  other  knov/n  as  the  Stanze.    Raphael  was  to 
help  to  decorate  these;  when  he  "began  work  In  the  fall  of  1508, 
he  was  one  of  several  painters  on  the  task.    They  began  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura,  the  room  where  official  documents  re- 
ceived the  papal  seal.    As  the  work  progressed,  the  others 
were  dismissed  and  Raphael  alone  remained.    The  Pope  urged  him 
to  clear  away  all  traces  of  others'  work  and  begin  afresh,  but 
some  of  the  minor  decorations  were  left. 

Ready  to  help  Raphael  with  opinions  on  the  various  pro- 
blems which  he  would  meet  in  his  work  were  the  scholars  3embo 
and  Inghirami,  the  poet  Ariosto,  the  diplomat  Cardinal  Bibiena, 
and  the  accomplished  Gastiglione,  and  the  rich  private  collector!! 
among  whom  we  mention  Agostino  Chigi,  the  great  financier  of 
his  age.    We  feel  that  Raphael  received  advice  from  some  of 
these  men  in  planning  the  scheme  of  decoration  of  the  Camera  \ 
della  Segnatura;  but  though  scholars  can  suggest  motives  or 
figures,  the  artist  must  translate  them  with  convincing  form. 

In  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  Raphael  represented  Theo- 
logy*  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence,  attempting  to 
express  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
which  he  v/as  to  be  considered  the  interpreter.    Upon  the  large 
walls  v/ere  placed  "The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament"  and  "The 
School  of  Athens",    Above  the  courtyard  window  was  pictured 
"Parnassus",  and  in  the  space  at  either  side  "Alexander  Placing 
Homer's  Poems  in  the  Tomb  of  Achilles"  and  "Augiistiis  Preventing 
the  Burning  of  the   ffineid".     On  the  opposite  end  above  the 
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window  v/ere  shown  "Force,  Prudence,  and  Moderation";  below 
these  were  drawn  two  historical  subjects,  one  of  Justinian,  and 
one  of  Gregory,    The  ceiling  was  decorated  with  allegorical 
medallions  serving  as  emblems  of  the  paintings  below. 

It  was  a  great  scheme  of  decoration,  worthy  of  a  master 
mind.    Authorities  do  not  always  agree  as  to  whether  Raphael 
planned  it  in  its  entirety  himself;  (1)  most  of  them  feel  that 
some  of  those  already  mentioned  as  ready  to  advise  him  did 
offer  suggestions  for  parts  of  the  scheme. 

Today  no  visitor  to  the  Vatican,  professing  any  aesthetic 
insight  at  all,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  deeply  by  the  work  In 
I  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,     Sir  Charles  Holmes  and  Henry  j 
Strachey  agree  with  many  others  that  there  are  elements  in  the  | 
frescoes  that  are  not  praiseworthy,  but  that  it  takes  keen  and 
careful  analysis  to  separate  these  elements  from  the  whole. 

Many  who  view  the  frescoes  get  at  first  glance  a  feeling 
of  awe  rather  than  of  pleasure.    Age  has  concealed  in  some 
measure  the  grandeur  which  they  really  possess.    But  when  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  what  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  call  the 
"hoar  of  age"   (2)  the  first  disappointment  is  relieved;  then 
the  glory  in  the  flow  of  line,  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and 
j  the  color  harmony  come  into  their  ovm. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  made  before  leaving  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura,     In  every  discussion  of  the  work  of  Raphael, 

(1)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book"-pp, 135-136 

(2)  G,  and  C:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works",  vol,ii-p.53 


the  name  of  Michelangelo  enters;  in  every  treatise  on  Michel- 
angelo, the  name  of  Raphael  is  considered.     Rivalry  between  the 
two  has  been  stressed  in  the  biographies  of  each,  possibly  for 
dramatic  purposes.    Doubtless  Michelangelo  admired  some  of 
Raphael's  work  in  the  Vatican;  probably  Raphael  would  not  have 
painted  just  as  he  did  if  Michelangelo  had  not  existed. 

In  1509,  Julius  II  urged  Michelangelo  to  show  the  central 
part  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling,     Raphael  was  stirred  by 
the  heroic  grandeur  and  the  vehemence  revealed  in  the  figures. 
Once  again  he  felt  the  urge  to  create  in  a  manner  admired  in 
another.    We  see  the  results  of  this  in  "The  School  of  Athens", 

Here  great  philosophers  and  scientists  are  grouped  before 
a  majestic  portico,  in  the  style  of  Bramante— htige ,  weighty. 
The  fresco  is  planned  after  the  old  classical  model  in  which 
sculptured  figures  are  set  in  front  of  an  architectural  back- 
ground.   But  that  background  has  been  elaborated  upon  with  a 
command  of  the  science  of  composition  on  a  colossal  scale  which 
had  never  been  before  displayed.    The  individual  figures  show 
some  of  Michelangelo's  bigness  but  they  show  Raphael's  instinct 
for  portraiture  which  we  have  noticed  before. 

Finishing  the  work  in  the  first  stanza,  Raphael  had  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  with  Julius  II;  we  might  say  that  his 
reputation  with  Rome  was  established.    He  was  commissioned  to 
paint  the  avails  of  the  adjoining  apartment;  the  subject  given 
him  was  the  divine  protection  of  the  Church. 

Henry  Strachey  notes  that  when  Raphael  began  the  decoration 
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of  this  room,  the  Stanza  d»Eliodoro,   (1)  In  1512,  he  embarked 
upon  the  career  of  an  illustrator,   (2)     That  is  true;  the 
subjects  in  the  roof  of  this  room  and  "Peter  Loosed  from 
Prison"  are  the  beginning  of  a  great  series  which  he  either 
painted  or  inspired,  of  illustrations  of  Biblical  incidents 
jj  and  characters.    Here  is  another  development  in  the  art  of  the 
youth  from  Umbria:  the  ability  to  make  for  untold  numbers 
their  conception  of  scenes  from  Old  and  Nev/  Testament, 

Michelangelo  had  completed  the  Sistine  ceiling  in  15125 
this  gave  Raphael  more  opportunity  to  study  the  former's  work, 
"The  Expulsion  of  Heliodorus"  shov/s  evidence  in  its  majestic 
realism  of  such  study. 

While  Raphael  was  busy  in  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  Sebas- 

I  tiano  del  Piombo,  former  pupil  of  Giorgione  was  working  in 

I 

j  Rome  and  ;vas  interesting  artists  by  his  rich  coloring.  Again 
I  Raphael  had  ambition  to  master  an  artistic  technique- --that  of 
a  color  quality  he  had  admired.    The  result  is  seen  in  "The 
Mass  of  Bolsena",     In  this  fresco  can  be  found  fine  design, 

depth  of  feeling,  richness  of  tone,  all  attributes  of  a  fine 

Venetian  masterpiece.    All  the  preceding  frescoes  had  been 
basically  classical,  but  in  this,  classicism  is  put  aside  and 
a  picture  in  the  Venetian  mode  is  presented.     In  this  fresco 
and  in  others  in  this  room  Raphael's  instinct  for  portraiture 
[1)  "The  Expulsion  of  Heliodorus",  intended  to  symbolize  the  ex- 
pulsion  from  Italy  of  Louis  XII  and  the  French,  still  gives 
this  room  its  naine,     (2)  Henry  Strachey:  " Raphael "-p ,50 


was  again  displayed. 

Interrupted  in  1513  by  the  death  of  the  Pope,  this  work 
was  continued  under  pleasure-loving  Leo  X  who  succeeded.  Of 
the  remaining  two  frescoes  in  the  room,  "The  Repulse  of  Attlla" 
and  "The  Deliverance  of  St,  Peter",  the  latter  deserves  special 
mention.    Though  rather  coarsely  executed,  the  design  is  un- 
i usual.    A  wonderful  mastery  of  the  effects  of  light  reminds 
j  us  of  Masaccio  and  Rembrandt  and  shows  anticipation  of 

! Tintoretto . 

I 

During  the  work  in  this  second  apartment,  more  and  more 
Raphael  came  to  depend  on  the  help  of  assistants. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  work  at  the  Vatican,  the  artist's 
growing  fame  brought  him  many  orders  for  altar-pieces  and  easel 
j  paintings.     Here  again  he  deputed  considerable  portions  of  his 
work  to  his  pupils,  supervising  and  reconciling  differences 
with  his  own  touch  here  and  there.    Among  the  paintings  of  this 
I  period  are  "The  Madonna  di  Foligno"  and  the  "Madonna  della 
Casa  d'Alba",  both  Important  as  forerunners  of  the  "Sistine 

!  Madonna" , 

i 

He  also  produced  many  portraits  of  court  personages.  We 

j  have  mentioned  Raphael's  Instinct  for  portraiture  shown  in  the 

I 

frescoes;  we  have  mentioned  his  early  portraits  in  Florence, 
those  shov;ing  the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  During 
I  his  Roman  period  the  artist  painted  at  least  twenty  excellent 

I  portraits, 

i 

Raphael's  pictures  show  generalization  rather  than 


realism.    But  in  portraiture  he  completely  put  off  Ms  usual 
manner  of  working;  he  makes  us  see  and  know  the  sitter,  in  fact, 
he  was  sometimes  relentless  in  his  naturalism,  as  in  the  por- 
trait of  "Leo  X  with  Two  Cardinals". 

In  his  portrait  of  Julius  II,  the  Pope  looks  sullen,  though 
violent,  brooding  over  his  defeat  at  Bologna,    Here  again,  we 
see  the  realism  of  Fra  Bartolorameo,    McGurdy  says  that  of  all 
the  portraits  of  popes  only  the  red  "Innocent  X"  of  Velasquez 
can  be  called  its  superior,  (1) 

One  of  Raphael's  finest  portraits,  painted  in  1515,  is 
that  of  Baldassare  Castiglione,  in  the  Louvre,    The  coloring 
is  modern  in  its  use  of  cool  greys  and  blacks  and  sober  flesh 
tones.    This  portrait,  during  its  sojourn  in  Amsterdam,  was 
copied  by  both  Rembrandt  and  Rubens. 

Of  the  paintings  in  the  third  apartment  of  the  Vatican, 
only  the  firstj"The  Fire  in  the  Borgo"  (from  which  the  room 
takes  its  name  of  the  Stanza  del  Incendio)  can  be  considered 
as  a  personal  work  of  Raphael.     In  its  strength  it  reminds 
us  of  Michelangelo,  but  there  are  many  faults  in  the  whole  com- 
position.   Of  the  other  three  paintings  in  this  chamber,  the 
master  did  little  but  the  preliminary  work. 

The  fourth  apartment,  named  that  of  Gonstantine  from  the 
fresco,  "The  Battle  of  Gonstantine",  was  carried  out  according 
to  his  sketches. 

Leo  X  was  so  anxious  to  have  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican 
(1)  Edward  McCurdy:  "Raphael  Santi"-p,169 


1 


completed  that  he  set  Raphael  to  work  in  the  Loggie  before  the 
Stanze  were  completed.    These  Loggie  are  the  galleries  about 
the  Court  of  San  Damaso,    The  series  of  pictures  on  these 
walls  is  usually  known  as  "Raphael's  Bible",     The  atnount  of 
work  actually  done  by  the  master  is  in  doubt,  but  he  probably 
furnished  the  sketches. 

When  the  old  basilica  of  St,  Peter's  was  destroyed  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  new  building,  it  was  tried  at  first 
to  carry  on  church  functions  at  the  old  altar  while  the  new 
church  was  being  built  around  it.    But  the  ceremonies  were 
transferred  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,    To  cover  the  walls  near 
the  altar  Raphael  was  commissioned  in  1514  to  draw  cartoons 
for  tapestries  using  New  Testament  subjects,    Peter  Van  Aelst 
of  Brussels  was  the  weaver,  and  the  cartoons  were  cut  into 
strips  vertically  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen. 

The  Cartoons  were  sent  to  the  Netherlands  one  by  one  as 
Raphael  finished  them. 

The  papal  court  was  delighted  with  the  tapestries  as 
I  finished. 

Hermann  Grimm  has  this  to  say  of  them:  "Nobody  has  ever  di 
puted  the  claims  of  these  pieces  to  high  artistic  merit,  yet  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  with  those  who  manufactured  them  in 
j  such  superb  style,  the  ruling  idea  had  not  been  to  bring  out 
I  their  high  spiritual  significance .-----These  tapestries  today, 
even  in  the  most  finely  executed  portions,  do  not  contain  one 


line  which  comes  up  to  the  Cartoons.    All  the  nice  shades  of 
expression  which  Raphael  had  given  to  the  faces  were  unintelli- 
gible  to  the  Netherland  workmen,  who  at  that  time  could  not 

II  rise  above  the  naturalism  of  their  own  time,"  (1) 

II 

I  The  Cartoons  were  not  sent  back  to  Italy,    It  is  said  that 

Rubens  advised  Charles  I  to  buy  them,     Charles  I  only  consid- 
ered them  as  patterns,  for  in  Van  der  Doort's  catalogue  of  the 
King's  collection  is  the  entry: 

"Some  two  cartoons  of  Raphael  Urbin  for  hangings,  in  a  slit! 
wooden  case  in  a  passage  room,  the  other  five  having  been 
delivered  by  the  king's  appointment  to  Francis  Cleave  at  Mort- 
lake."   (2)  ---the  royal  tapestry  weaver.    When  the  Coramon- 
wealth  sold  the  king's  works  of  art,  Cromwell  bought  the 
Cartoons  for  the  nation  for  three  hundred  pounds,  thus  getting 

I  for  England  something  approaching  Italy's  great  wall  decorations 

I 

In  the  reign  of  William  III  they  were  hung  at  Hampton  Court; 
now  they  are  at  Kensington  Museum, 

i 

I  The  tapestries  themselves  have  had  a  varied  history, 

j 

i  Since  1818  they  have  been  in  the  Vatican  in  a  more  or  less 
damaged  condition. 

The  Cartoons  were  not  intended  to  be  finished  works  in 
themselves.    The  effect  may  be  a  bit  coarse  but  they  were 


(1)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p, 161 

(2)  Henry  Strachey:  "Raphael"-p,30 


patterns  for  tapestry  and  required  broad  effects.    All  ten 
Cartoons  are  homogeneous  in  style,  but  each  one  makes  a  dis- 
tinct impression.    Many  of  the  faces  may  look  academic  in  type, 
but  there  is  drama  on  the  whole.    Mere  beauty  is  used  with  less 
frequency  than  in  other  works.     Some  of  the  Cartoons , noticea- 
bly "The  LUraculous  Draught  of  Fishes"  and  "The  Beautiful  Gate", 
show  fine  color. 

Other  than  Pope  Julius  II  and  Pope  Leo  X,  Raphael's  most 
influential  patron  and  friend  was  Agostino  Chlgi.     One  impor- 
tant piece  of  work  done  for  him  was  "The  Triimiph  of  Galatea", 
painted  in  a  room  of  the  Fames ina  Villa,    This  work  is  a 
revival  of  the  antique  spirit,  speaking  in  every  detail  of 
classical  atmosphere.    Once  again  the  artist  has  seized  the 
spirit  of  another  work, — -this  time  the  spirit  of  Greek 
painting— -and  has  reproduced  it,  adding  the  charm  of  his  own 
personality  and  judgment.    Designed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
"Galatea",  were  the  plans  for  the  epicycle  of  "Cupid  and  Psyche" 
in  the  Parneslna  Villa;  but  it  was  executed  almost  wholly  by  his 
pupils • 

In  connection  with  "The  Triumph  of  the  Galatea"  one  of 
Raphael's  four  existing  letters  was  written.     In  this  letter  he 
says:  "As  to  the  'Galatea'  I  should  think  myself  a  great  master 
if  it  possessed  one  half  of  the  many  merits  of  which  you  write; 
— - — I  tell  you  that  to  paint  a  beautiful  woman  I  should  need 

j  to  see  majiy,  with  the  further  condition  that  you  should  be 

I 

'  with  me  to  choose  the  most  beautiful.    But  as  both  good 
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Judgment  and  beautiful  women  are  rare  I  must  use  a  certa3.n 
ideal  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind.     vVhether  this  in  itself 
has  any  artistic  excellence  I  know  not,  but  I  do  my  best  to 
attain  it."  (1) 

One  sentence  in  this  letter  we  find  quoted  over  and  over, 
that  in  which  the  artist  says  that  as  models  are  scarce  he  is 
obliged  to  use  an  ideal  of  his  imagination;  he  meant  by  this 
that  few  models  measured  up  to  his  standard  of  beauty,  so  he 
painted  the  faces  before  him,  obliterating  the  defects,  and 
striving  to  add  charm  and  grace  to  them,  producing  his  ideal. 

A  second  important  fresco  done  for  Chigi  in  1514  was  that 
of  "The  Sibyls"  at  Santa  Maria  della  Pace.    This  work  is 
i  strongly  luichelangelesque . 

The  artist  also  made  designs  which  v/ere  later  interpreted 

i 

1  in  mosaic  in  the  dome  of  Chigi 's  burial  chapel  at  Santa  Maria 
:  del  Popolo.    But  the  Venetian  mosaicists,  in  their  rigid  medium, 
failed  to  translate  the  spirit  of  the  drawings. 

In  1514,  upon  the  death  of  Bramante,  Raphael  was  appointed 
by  the  Pope  chief  architect  of  St,  Peter's.    He  was  also  com- 
missioned to  forbid  the  destruction  of  any  ancient  monuments 
and  inscriptions.    He  was  made  inspector  of  antiquities  with 
power  to  purchase  any  ancient  marbles  which  he  thought  Rome 
should  have. 

(1)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book" -pp. 246-247,  quoting 
from  letter  written  to  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1514;  undated. 


Only  by  the  aid  of  a  whole  amy  of  assistants  and  pupils 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  even  attempt  to  carry  out  these 
countless  tasks.    Their  handiwork  soon  became  in  its  inferiori- 
ty apparent  in  the  pictures  which  were  being  produced  under 
his  sponsorship.    He  made  efforts  to  resume  painting  with  his 
own  hand,  thus  to  restore  his  weakened  prestige,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  his  attention  to  any  one  task, 

A  few  great  oil  pictures  close  the  list  of  Raphael's 
works.    Among  these  were  "St,  Cecilia"  which  we  will  see  made 
such  impressions  on  the  minds  of  both  Shelley  and  Goethe,  (1) 
Here,  too,  we  place  the  masterpiece  of  wliich  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  say: 

"^;Vho  stirred  the  master  to  the  creation  of  such  a  marvel- 
lous outpouring  of  his  spirit  is  a  question  which  has  never 
been  answered,"  (2) 

This  was  in  1518  or  1519  that  Raphael  painted  for  the 
monks  of  the  I.ionastery  of  San  Sisto  at  Piacenza  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  his  easel  pictures,  "The  Sistine  Ivladonna", 
now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,    Of  this  masterpiece,  Vasari,  the 
artist's  first  biographer,  says  only: 

"For  the  black  friars  of  San  Sisto  in  Piacenza,  Raphael 
painted  a  picture,  intended  to  form  the  altar-piece  for  the 
high  altar  of  their  church;  the  subject  of  this  work  is  the 
Virgin  with  St.  Sixtus  and  Santa  Barbara,  a  truly  admirable 

(1)  Thesis-pp.98  and  72 

(2)  C,  and  C:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  'Vorks",  vol,ii-p,372 
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work."  (1) 

Surely  a  very  brief  surmnary  for  the  picture  which  by 
countless  critics  has  been  and  is  still  being  called  the  great- 
est picture  in  the  worldl  (2) 

Evidently  the  superiority  of  this  picture  was  not  appre- 
ciated in  Raphael's  own  time,  or  Leo  X  would  never  have  let  it 
leave  Romej  probably  in  Rome,  though,  it  had  been  seen  only  by 
those  who  visited  the  artist's  studio.    In  Piacenza  it  was 
treasured  as  "the  purest,  costliest  pearl  of  Italian  art".  (3) 

Today  nobody  sees  this  painting  without  being  touched  to 
the  very  heart  by  its  beauty. 

Prank  Preston  Steams,  writing  in  1900,  gives  us  this 
story: 

"An  English  traveler  once,  in  his  notes  on  America,  said 
that  in  every  Boston  parlor  there  might  be  seen  an  engraving 
or  a  copy  of  the  Dresden  masterpiece,    7/hile  walking  on 
Beacon  Street,  one  evening,  I  remembered  this  statement  by 
some  chance,  and  looked  in  through  the  windows  of  the  nearest 
house,  where  the  gas  had  already  been  lighted,  but  the  shades 
not  yet  drawn  down.    There,  truly  enough,  was  the  "Sistine 
Madonna",  in  a  conspicuous  position,  The  influence  of  this 

(1)  Vasari:  "The  Lives  of  the  ITost  Excellent  Painters , Sculptors, 
and  Architects"  (B,  and  H,)  vol ,iii-pp .198-199 

(2)  Among  these:  Staley,  Stearns,  Fraprie,  McCurdy,  Grimm, 
Goethe,  Morelli,  Sweetser 

(3)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael"-p,180 


picture  in  softening  the  manners  and  elevating  the  moral  tone 
of  our  New  England  women  has  "been  very  great.     It  has  given 
them  an  ideal  of  perfect  motherhood  such  as  no  written  descrip- 
tion in  prose  or  verse  could  impress  upon  the  mind,"  (1) 

Raphael  and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  both  were  asked  in  1517 
to  compose  important  altar-pieces  for  the  Cardinal  de '  Kedici, 
Raphael's  answer  to  this  assignment  was  "The  Transfiguration", 
Some  authorities  say  that  "The  Transfiguration"  was  left  un- 
finished because  records  show  that  Giulio  Romano  in  1522  re- 
ceived a  balance  of  money  still  due  for  its  completion,  but 
Vasari  tells  us  that  the  altar-piece  was  ready  for  display 
when  Raphael  died,  (2) 

Raphael's  final  period  of  work  had  been  occupied  by  such 
a  merciless  accumulation  of  different  labors  that  his  powers 
of  resistance  were  weakened,  so  that,  taken  ill  of  a  fever 
I  while  working  on  "The  Transfiguration",  he  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  only  a  few  days,  on  his  thirty-seventh  birthday, 
April  6,  1520.    He  was  buried  v/ithin  twenty-four  hours  after 
his  death.     But  within  that  short  space  of  time,  all  the 
artists  of  Rome  came  to  see  the  body.    At  the  head  of  the  bier 
they  found  "The  Transfiguration" , 

So  we  see  how  the  country  lad  in  less  than  twelve  years 
had  won  for  himself  a  place  among  the  giants  of  the 

(1)  Stearns:  "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art"-p,5 

(2)  Vasari:  "The  Lives  of  the  Most  Excellent  Painters , Sculptors , 
and  Architects",  vol .VIII-pp ,48-50 
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Renaissance  against  formidable  competition.    Everything  in  Rome, 

except  the  papal  government,  had  come  under  his  authority  

painting,  architecture,  excavation  of  ruins,  and  Improvement  of 
the  city.  Everyone  consulted  him,  Kis  death  left  a  great  void 
in  Italy,  which  was  never  to  be  filled  again. 

Count  Gastiglione  wrote  to  his  mother,  "It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  no  longer  in  Rome,  since  my  poor  dear  Raphael  is  not 
here."  (1) 

"Wrong,"  says  an  unknovm  but  eloquent  American,  commenting 
on  this  letter,  "He  was  mistaken,    Raphael  lives  ever  in  Rome, 
as  much  as  Paul  or  Caesar," 


(1)  Vilhelm  Wans cher:  "Raff aelloSanti  da  Urbino"-p,21,  footnote: 
Lettere  del  Conte  Baldassare  di  Castiglione  ed  Serassi, 
Padova,  1767,  II,  74 
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THE  ARTISTIC  REPUTATION  OF  RAPHAEL 
For  any  student  to  trace  the  history  of  criticism  of  the 
work  of  any  well-established  artist  is  a  huge  task.     One  has 
only  to  look  through  the  card  catalogue  indexing  such  criti- 
cisms to  see  what  a  vast  amount  of  material  lies  before  the 
!  worker.    Of  course,  the  longer  ago  the  artist  has  lived,  the 
more  the  material,  and  the  greater  the  task.    During  the  last 
half-century  interest  in  art  criticism  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    We  find  monographs,  general  histories  of  art,  special 

!  histories  dealing  with  the  art  of  nations,  books  dealing  with 

t 
I 

the  art  of  periods,  other  books  dealing  with  the  individual 
arts,  a  rapid  succession  of  artist  biographies.    There  are  also 
available  catalogues  of  museums  and  collections,  reproductions 

i 

of  the  works  of  art  with  their  suggestions,  V/e  find  too,  not 
only  books,  but  special  libraries  in  which  books  and  material 
on  art  history  are  kept.  Such  a  one  is  in  the  Fogg  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  laboratory  of  art  his- 
tory at  Harvard  College. 

There  are,  too,  indices  of  art  history  listing  what  arti- 
cles have  been  published  in  revie^/s.     Such  are  Poole's  Index 
and  the  Art  Index, 

Huge,  then,  is  the  task  of  that  person  who  tries  to  follow 
the  criticisms  of  an  artist  who  lived  and  died  four  hundred 
years  ago,  an  artist  who  has  left  for  posterity  the  vast  number 
and  variety  of  artistic  monuments  which  we  have  seen  in  our 
brief  review  of  Raphael's  life. 
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All  of  Rome  mourned  Raphael's  death.     Pope  Leo  X  felt  "un- 
measured grief",   (1)  One  account  tells  us,  "in  very  truth  an 
Incomparable  master  is  no  more.     The  lamentations  on  his  death 
could  not  be  expressed  by  light  and  hasty  words,  but  only  by 
serious  and  immortal  poems,  and  if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  poets 
are  producing  a  great  number."  (2) 

On  the  day  after  the  artist's  death,  Pico  della  Mirandola, (^) 
the  Mantuan  ambassador,  wrote  home  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
Isabella  Gonzaga:  "For  the  moment  you  will  probably  not  hear  of 
anything  but  that  Raphael  of  Urbino  died  last  night,  which  was 
Good  Friday,  leaving  the  court  in  the  utmost  and  most  universal 
grief  at  a  loss  which  robbed  the  world  of  the  hope  of  important 
results  which  it  expected.    People  say,  indeed,  that  he  still 
gave  promise  of  many  great  things  not  only  because  of  that 
which  he  has  actually  performed,  but  on  account  of  the  beginning 

which  he  had  made  of  still  greater  undertakings  The  Heavens 

seem  to  have  been  willing  to  shov;  one  of  the  signs  which  they 
showed  at  the  death  of  Christ:  the  palace  of  the  Pope  was 

(1)  C.  and  C:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works",  vor.ii-p.499 

(2)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book" -p, 295  quoting  from 

letter  written  by  a  Venetian  noble,  Marcantonio  Michiel  di 
Ser  Vetta,  dated  Rome,  April  11,  1520 

(3)  This  letter  is  quoted  by  many  authorities.     I  have  been 
unable  to  find  his  first  nartie.    He  is  not  the  Giovanni 
Picp  della  Mirandolo  (1463-1494)  philosopher  and  theologian 
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opened  and  threatened  to  crumble,  and  His  Holiness  fled  from 
his  apartments  and  took  refuge  in  those  built  by  Innocent  VIII 
-.—Nothing  is  spoken  here  but  the  death  of  this  excellent  man, 
who  closed  his  first  life  at  thirty- three  (?)  but  the  second, 
which  is  that  of  renown,  is  subject  to  neither  time  nor  death, 

I 

and  will  be  perpetual."  (1) 

Marcantonio  Michiel  di  Ser  Vetta,  the  Venetian,  voiced  a 
similar  sentiment  when  he  said  that  the  artist,  though  dead  in 
flesh,  would  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity  forever.  (2) 

In  regard  to  the  ambassador's  theory  of  a  "second  life"  in 
the  foirm  of  literally  appreciation  of  an  artist  we  do  know  that 
happens,    A  man  of  genius  dies;  the  void  he  has  left  seems  never 
to  be  filled.    But  he  is  forgotten.    Then  suddenly  he  is  recalle<. 
to  memory.    He  is  written  about  by  those  who  never  saw  or  knew 
him.    His  "second  life"  begins;  in  this  he  may  live  forever. 
Has  this  happened  to  Raphael? 

Too  often  greatness  is  not  recognized  till  after  the  great 
one's  death;  but  a  highly  creditable  quality  in  the  artists  and 
I  patrons  of  the  Renaissance  was  their  instant  recognition  of 
value  in  works  of  their  contemporaries. 

Many  names  can  be  brouglit  together  as  friends,  and  patrons, 
and  admirers  of  Raphael.    Among  these  Leo  X  and  his  cousin, 
Guilio  de '  Medici  must  have  first  places.    All  contemporary 

(1)  C.  and  C:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works",  vol.i-pp.  500-501 

(2)  Letter  of  Marcantonio  Michiel  di  Ser  Vetta,  dated  Rome, 
April  11,  1520 
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coinmuni  cat  ions  available  give  the  very  firm  impression  that  he 
was  dearly  loved  by  the  Pope. 

Agostino  Chigi  would  have  kept  the  artist  busy  continuous- 
ly. 

Raphael  associated  with  eminent  scholars.    Among  them  was 

j  Cardinal  3embo,  one  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  the  Renaiss- 

I 

I  ance  and  a  connoisseur  of  exquisite  taste.    His  interest  in  art 
I  was  genuine  as  well  as  cultivated.    He  was  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  genius  of  Raphael.    After  Raphael's  death  he 
expressed  the  grief  of  all  Italy  in  the  epitaph  in  which  the 
famous  phrase  "llle  hie  est  Raphael"  occurs.    We  quote  a 
translation  of  the  epitaph  from  Wanscher: 

"To  Raphael  di  Giovanni  di  Sancte  de  Urbino 
'  TO  RAPHAEL  DI  GIOVANNI  DI  SANCTE  DE  URBINO 

1 

THE  EMINENT  PAINTER  THE  RIVAL  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
WHOSE  PICTURES  ALxMOST  SEEM  TO  BREATHE  V/HEN 
CONTEMPLATED,  THE  UNION  OP  NATURE  AWD  ART 
BEING  EASILY  ACKNOV/LEDGED  IN  THEM 
HE  ENHANCED  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  POPES  JULIUS  II 
AND  LEO  X 

WITH  HIS  WORKS  IN  PAINTING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

HE  LIVED  IN  HEALTH,  FULFILLING  XXXVII  YEARS 

FOR  HE  DIED  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 
VI.  APRIL  M.D.XX 
HERE  IS  GREAT  RAPHAEL,  NATURE  FEARED  TO  BE  VANQUISHED 
WHILST  HE  WAS  STRONG,  AND  AT  HIS  DEATH  TO  DIE." 


Toinmaso  Tnghlrami,  the  most  fashionable  preacher  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Julius  II,  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  artist,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  artist's  portrait  of  him  has  kept  his 
name  alive, 

Bramante,  the  famous  architect,  was  always  faitlriful  to 
him,  designing  the  portico  in  "The  School  of  Athens"  and  re- 
commending him  on  every  occasion  to  the  Pope. 

Ariosto,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Italian  poets  at  the 
time,  visited  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Julius  II  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  artist.    The  beautiful  epitaph  in  Latin  in 
which  he  deplores  Raphel's  early  death  is  proof  of  their 
friendship , 

Another  scholar,  interested  in  Raphael  was  Bernardo 
Dovizio  da  Bibiena,  or  Cardinal  Bibiena,  as  he  is  more  generally 
known,  secretary  of  Lorenzo,  the  Magnificent,    He  composed  the 
oldest  piece  of  prose  on  the  Italian  stage---"Galandra"  (The 
Lark),     It  was  with  his  niece  Maria  that  marriage  for  Raphael 
was  planned,  but  her  death  prevented  it  from  taking  place. 

Correspondence  between  Cardinals  Bembo  and  Bibiena  shows 
in  what  great  esteem  Raphael  was  held  by  both  of  them. 

The  most  renov/ned  of  the  artist's  friends  was  Baldassare 
Castiglione,   (1478-1529)  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age, 
diplomat,  soldier,  good  art  critic,    Raphael's  portrait  of 
Castiglione  was  the  pride  of  its  owner  after  his  retirement  to 
Mantua,    In  an  elegy  on  the  picture  Castiglione  placed  in  his 
wife's  mouth  verses  calling  the  picture  the  joy  of  her  life 
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and  saying  that  it  caused  her  child  to  speak  the  name  of  its 
father.  (1) 

Castiglione  said,  writing  of  Raphael,  "Oh  happy,  thrice 
happy  soul,  whom  all  men  love  to  talk  of,  to  praise  in  all  thy 
works,  to  wonder  at  and  admire  I     Painting,  too,  might  well 
have  died  when  fell  the  noble  worker,  for  when  his  eyes  closed 
forever,  she,  too,  lost  her  sight.     It  has  nov/  become  the  duty 
of  us  who  remain  behind  to  follow  his  bright  example;  it  is 
our  duty  both  from  gratitude  and  from  admiration  of  his  merit, 
to  preserve  his  amiable  memory  in  our  soul,  to  speak  of  him 
always  with  the  honor  which  he  deserves.     For  in  his  works  we 
see  science,  color,  and  invention  pushed  to  a  fertile  perfection 
which  no  man  could  hope  to  rival.    As  to  surpass  him,  let  genius 
despair  of  doing  sol"  (2) 

"'Nhen  Raphael  came  to  Florence  for  the  first  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  group  of  painters  as  an  equal;  then  a  few  years 
later,  proclaimed  their  superior,  and  accepted  as  the  leader 
who  was  to  give  the  last  perfection  to  Italian  painting.  In 
Rome  it  was  the  same  story  over  again. 

Francia,  former  master  of  Timoteo  Viti,  to  Virhose  care 
Raphael  later  was  to  entrust  the  "St,  Cecilia",  wrote  in  1508 
a  sonnet: 

"To  the  excellent  painter  Raphael  Santi,  the  Ze-'oxis  of 
our  age,  from  me,  Francesco  Raibolini,  surnamed  Francia, 

(1)  G.  and  G.:  "Raphael:  Kis  Life  and  Works",  vol.ii-p.327 

(2)  Felix  Lavery:  " Raphael "-p .44 
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"Nor  Zeuxis'  nor  Apelles'  art  is  mine. 
That  such  high  honors  I  should  dare  to  claim: 
Nor  am  I  worthy  of  the  iimnortal  fame 
A  Raphael  to  my  talent  would  assign. 
Such  gifts  has  Providence  on  thee  alone 
Bestowed,  choice  gifts  of  long-enduring  fame; 
Thou  teachest  men  true  art,  making  thy  name 
Equal  with  ancient  painters  in  renown. 
Oh  happy  youthl  if  thou  dost  so  excel 
When  but  a  few  short  summers  thou  hast  known, 
V/hat  will  thou  be  when  ripe  with  studious  years? 
Then  will  thy  magic  hand  its  victories  tell. 
And  vanquished  nature  ring  thy  praise  alone. 
That  amid  painters  thou  hast  no  compeers*"  (1) 
What  did  Michelangelo  think  of  Raphael? 

Condivi  says  that  in  1508  when  the  painting  of  the  Sistine 

i 

j  Chapel  was  awarded  to  Michelangelo,  he  declined,  and  suggested 
Raphael.    At  that  time  Raphael  was  just  beginning  his  work  in 
Rome,    We  know  that  Michelangelo  keenly  criticized  the  artists 
around  him;  yet  here  he  was  at  once  recognizing  Raphael's 

I  talent. 

The  story,  first  told  by  Ginelli,  a  seventeenth- century 
writer,  of  Michelangelo's  setting  a  high  price  on  work  done  by 

I  Raphael  for  Chigi,  the  banker,  is  often  repeated  (2)  as 

!  (1)  From  a  translation  *by  F,E,Bunnett 
(2)  Authority  is  here  taken  from  Praprie 


I 


showing  that  I.'ichelangelo  respected  Raphael  and  judged  him  at 
his  true  worth. 

Then,  too,  after  Raphael's  death,  when  the  Roman  party 
urged  Michelangelo  to  seek  for  himself  the  Vatican  walls, 
where  Raphael's  scholars  were  at  work  following  their  master's 
drawing,  he  did  not  answer  the  letters.    But  we  must  reraemher 
that  Michelangelo  did  not  wish  to  paint. 

i 

In  his  later  years  he  said  that  Raphael's  industry,  not 
his  genius,  was  responsible  for  his  success.    This  comment  by 
Michelangelo  interests  us.    Had  Raphael  lived  longer  who  knows 
but  what  he  and  Michelangelo  might  have  really  come  to  know 
each  other? 

We  wonder,  during  Raphael's  last  days  did  he  ever  con- 
sider his  own  work  and  what  it  meant?    He  was  yoirng,  rich,  a 
high  official  in  the  papal  court.    He  was  popular;  he  liked 

j 

I  people.     But  his  work?    His  first  painting  of  note  was  hidden 
at  Citta  di  Castello;  "The  Entombraent"  was  away  from  public 
view  in  a  side  chapel  of  the  cathedral  at  Perugia,    The  Vatican 
chambers,  upon  whose  walls  he  had  expended  so  much  of  his 
power  were  inaccessible  to  any  save  the  Popes  and  their  im- 
mediate followers.    The  drawings  for  the  Tapestries  had  disap- 
peared; the  Tapestries  themselves  could  hardly  be  called  his 
work.    Then,  too,  his  talents  were  employed  so  often  in  the 
service  of  the  court  to  useless  and  frivolous  ends.    The  work 
which  he  was  executing  outside  the  court  for  those  in  high 
places  had  to  be  modified  to  suit  their  whims  and  fancies. 


And  now  "The  Sistlne  Madonna"  had  gone  to  Piacenzal 

There  only  remained  visible  for  the  Roman  people  the 
"Sibyls"  and  "Prophets"  in  St.  Maria  della  Pace,  the  "Isaiah"  in 
San  Agostino,  and  the  paintings  in  the  Famesina,    There  were 
some  easel  pictures  available,  but  they  were  probably  only  un- 
covered on  high  feast  days.    Because  of  the  "Prophets"  and 
"Sibyls"  the  general  public  expressed  the  opinion  even  the  Pope 
himself  repeated:  that  Raphael  had  passed  from  an  imitation  of 
Perugino  to  an  imitation  of  Michelangelo, 

What  were  the  artist's  own  thoughts  as  he  declined  the 
magnificent  offers  of  Francis  I  who  wished  to  make  him  court 
painter  of  France,  and,  as  Eorace  Walpole  tells  us,  similar 
offers  from  Henry  the  Eighth? 

Many  men  who  have  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  measure  the  admira 
I  tion  of  their  contemporaries  are  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was 
this  to  happen  to  Raphael?    Let  us  see. 

Why  are  men  popular  in  their  own  times?    Because  they 
voice  the  feelings  peculiar  to  their  own  times.    If  these 
feelings  are  forgotten,  the  voices  too  are  forgotten.    But  if  a 
man  voices  feelings  common  to  humanity,  to  men  of  all  ages,  then 
he  will  live  forever.    Let  us  see  how  the  voice  of  Raphael  has 
lived  through  the  centuries. 

In  March  1514,  Bramante,  about  to  die,  recommended  Pope 
Leo  X  to  appoint  Raphael  as  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
j  Papal  architect.     The  breve  in  which  this  appointment  as 


i 
I 
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architect  of  St,  Peter's  church  was  made,  may  be  considered  the 
earliest  testimony  to  the  painter's  fame  by  the  Roman  people, 

for  the  Pope  says  "You  are  universally  known  to  excel  "  We 

quote  the  translation  from  Sweetser: 

"To  Raphael  of  Urblno:  Besides  the  art  of  painting,  in 
which  you  are  universally  knovm  to  excel,  you  were,  by  the 
architect  Bramante,  equally  esteemed  for  your  knowledge  in  that 
profession;  so  that,  when  dying,  he  justly  considered  that  to 
you  might  be  entrusted  the  construction  of  the  temple  which  by 
him  was  begun  at  Rome  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles;  and  you 
have  learnedly  confirmed  that  opinion,  by  the  plan  of  the  temple 
requested  of  you---Let  your  efforts  correspond  to  our  hope  In 
you,  to  our  paternal  benevolence  towards  you,  and  lastly  to  the 
dignity  and  fame  of  that  temple,  even  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
and  most  holy;  and  to  our  devotion  for  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles."  (1) 

The  second  v/ritten  testimony  about  Raphael's  place  is 
found  in  the  often  quoted  letter  of  Gelio  Calcagnini,  philoso- 
pher and  poet,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of 
Ferrara,  and  first  secretary  to  the  Pope.    The  letter  was 
written  in  1519  to  Jacob  Ziegler,  the  famous  mathematician.  It 
contains  an  opinion  of  Raphael  as  a  man  and  of  his  reputation 
as  a  painter  that  carries  conviction  to  our  minds.     It  does  not 
tell  us  that  Raphael  was  the  head  of  a  party,  but  letters 
written  during  the  last  years  of  Leo  X  seem  to  suggest  this. 
(1)  M, P. Sweetser:  " Raphael "-p .80 


We  are  not  told  whether  Raphael  organized  the  party  or  whether 
Michelangelo's  opponents  had  founded  a  group  themselves  under 
Raphael's  name.    We  quote:  "  the  very  rich  Raphael  da  Urbino, 

I 

who  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Pope;  he  is  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  of  an  admirable  mind.     He  is  distinguishe( . 
by  the  first  qualities.     Thus  he  is  perhaps  the  first  of  all  the 
painters,  as  well  in  theory  as  in  practice.    Moreover  he  is  an 
architect  of  such  rare  talent  that  he  invents  and  executes 
things  which  men  of  the  greatest  genius  deemed  impossible---He 

I 
I 

I  is  restoring  Rome  in  almost  its  ancient  grandeur;  for,  by  re- 

I 

moving  the  highest  accumulations  of  earth,  digging  down  to  the 
lowest  foundations,  and  restoring  every  thing  according  to  the 
description  of  ancient  authors,  he  has  so  carried  the  Pope  Leo 
and  the  Romans  along  with  him  as  to  induce  everyone  to  look  on 
him  as  a  god  sent  from  Heaven  to  restore  to  the  ancient  city  her 

I  former  majesty.    With  all  this,  he  is  so  far  from  being  proud 
that  he  comes  as  a  friend  to  everyone,  and  does  not  slur  the 
words  and  remarks  of  anyone.    He  likes  to  have  his  views  dis- 
cussed, in  order  to  obtain  instruction  and  to  instruct  others, 
which  he  regards  as  the  object  of  life."  (1) 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Raphael  in  his  own  time  was 
familiar  to  his  countrymen  outside  of  Rome.    Maybe  a  few  could 

I  say  they  had  seen  all  his  works.    But  probably  most  of  his 
admirers  were  acquainted  with  only  one  of  the  numerous  phases  in 
(1)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:   "The  Raphael  Book" -pp .257-259,  quoting 
from  translation  of  the  letter  by  Calcagninl 


the  development  of  his  talents.     Perhaps  this  explains  the  nar- 
row appreciation  which  he  received  from  some  contemporary 
critics.     Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  feel  that  jealousy  perhaps  made 
Benvenuto  Cellini  treat  him  with  contempt.  (1) 

The  earliest  biographical  sketch  of  Raphael  v/as  v/rltten  by 
Paolo  Glovlo  (1483-1552).     This  sketch,  which  remained  imprinted, 
first  came  to  our  knowledge  through  Tlraboschi  (1731-1794)  In 
the  eighteenth  century.     Som.e  authorities  question  the  author- 
ship  of  the  sketch,  but  as  brought  to  light,  it  was  doubtless 
written  by  some  one  who  knew  Raphael  personally.     It  contains 
the  biographies  of  !>Ilchelangelo ,  Leonardo,  and  Raphael.    V/e  find 
these  three  so  often  mentioned  together  today,  grouped  here  In 
the  early  sixteenth  century.     Raphael  was  assigned  the  third 
place.     Perhaps  that  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  rating  then. 

Glovlo 's  Interest  is  in  the  man,  Raphael,  rather  than  In 
his  paintings.    He  tells  us  about  "the  perennial  fountain  of 
goodness  and  sweetness  in  Raphael's  soul,  which  won  favor  of  the 
great;"   (2)  talks  about  his  good  fortune,  and  the  grace  of  his 
j  pictures , 

I 

I  He  only  mentions  Raphael's  paintings  casually.     From  the 

Camera  della  Segnatura,  he  only  picks  out  for  notice  the 
"Parnassus",    He  calls  "The  Transfiguration"  Raphael's  best  work, 
but  says  that  the  best  thing  in  it  is  the  boy  possessed  by 
demons ! 

(1)  C,  and  C:  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works",  vol.il-p,502 

(2)  Hermann  Grlrnm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p ,258 


Giovlo  had  met  Raphael  at  the  court  of  Leo  X,  and  makes  us 
feel  that  he  considered  Raphael  a  young  artist  just  beginning  a 
real  career  vfhen  he  died,  though  he  does  credit  him  with  powers 
of  assimilation  and  rare  creative  ability.  His  words  of  praise 
for  Raphael,  the  man,  confirm  Calcagnini's  words. 

Thirty  years  after  Raphael's  death  there  was  published  a 

I 

book  which  Lionello  Venturi  in  his  "History  of  Art  Criticism", 
published  in  1936,  says  overshadows  all  other  essays  of  its 
kind  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  forms  the  chief  source  for 
knowledge  of  the  Renaissance.   (1)    This  vms  "The  Lives  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects"  by  Giorgio 
Vasari,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1550  during  the 
reign  of  Julius  III.    The  book  was  prefaced  with  his  own  treatisi  i 
on  art.     In  it  the  lives  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  are  the 
m.ost  important.     Numberless  critics  agree  (2)  and  it  is  evident 

I 

in  doing  research  that  Vasari 's  life  of  Raphael  is  the  source 
from  which  all  other  writers  have  drawn  their  best  and  most 
important  materials. 

Giorgio  Vasari,  native  of  Arezzo,  was  nine  years  old  when 
Raphael  Santi  died.    At  an  early  age  he  studied  painting, 
I  finally  going  to  Florence,  where  under  the  patronage  of  the 

I  Medici,  he  studied  with  Michelangelo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  In 

i 

1529  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  studied  the  works  of  Raphael. 

(1)  Lionello  Venturi:  "History  of  Art  Griticism"-p .103 

(2)  Among  these  are  McCurdy,  Grimm,  Lavery,  Strachey,  Miintz, 
Passavant,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 


I 


He  was  much  patronized  by  Pope  Clement  VII  and  the  Medici 
princes,  and  was  employed  in  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Arezzo 
as  painter  and  architect.  He  died  in  Florence  in  1574,  outliv- 
ing Michelangelo  by  ten  years.  So  when  Vasari  died  he  knew  all 
the  old  masters  were  dead,  and  that  there  v;ere  no  youjiger  men 
who  could  carry  on  their  traditions.  Many  writers  have  told  us 
of  the  golden  period  of  the  Renaissance;  but  Vasari  in  his  let- 
ters helps  us  to  trace  the  decline. 

He  knew  all  the  great  painters  of  his  time.    Much  of  the 
material  in  "The  Lives"  is  from  his  own  observation,    flls  letterj 
which  have  been  published  tell  more  of  this  period;  so  does  his 
autobiography , 

'Vhen  Vasari  came  to  Rome,  the  city  may  have  been  full  of 
legends  about  Raphael,    Collecting  his  material,  the  biographer 
doubtless  selected  the  most  probable,  though  perhaps  not  very 
critically. 

The  city  itself  did  not  greatly  remind  one  of  the  days  of 
Leo  X,    He  had  been  succeeded  by  Clement  VII,  in  whose  long 
reign  occurred  the  conquest  and  sacking  of  Rome,  the  terrible 
effects  of  which  remained  for  years.    Now  under  Paul  III,  nevr 
classes  had  arisen  in  society;  they  were  interested  in  art  and 
science.    Among  these  Paolo  Giovio  of  the  Museum  ranked  as  an 
authority.    We  have  mentioned  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  our 
artist. 

Vasari  himself  tells  us  hov/  "The  Lives"  happened  to  be 
written.     In  1546,  while  Paul  III  was  still  Cardinal  Farnese, 
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Vasari  was  working  in  Naples  and  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
way  his  work  was  progressing.     He  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  the  Cardinal  at  the  end  of  the  day,  listening  to  the 
discourse  of  the  scholarly  men  who  frequented  the  house,  Paolo 
Giovio  there  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  have  some  kind  of  a 
treatise  tracing  the  history  of  artists  from  Oiotto  to  that 
time.     Having  listened  intently,  the  Cardinal  asked  Vasari  if  it 
were  not  within  his  ability  to  supply  an  outline  and  something 
about  each  artist,  arranged  in  proper  order.    Vasari  tells  us, 
"I  gave  my  promise,  and  although  I  knew  that  such  a  work  was 
beyond  my  ability,  I  said  that  I  would  do  all  that  lay  in  my 
pov/er  and  do  it  with  the  utmost  willingness."  (1)    Vasari  had, 
in  reality,  been  preparing  for  this  task  ever  since  he  was  a 
child,  having  collected  drawings  and  notes. 

So  he  was  pushed  into  the  literary  field. 

The  book  became  his  real  work.    Pie  tells  us  in  the  Preface 
of  the  First  Edition  that  he  has  spent  ten  years  in  collecting 
his  materials, 

Vasari  worked  in  the  following  way.    He  made  a  list  of 
Raphael's  works  chronologically  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Pie 
made  assumption  that  wherever  he  found  pictures,  there  Raphael 

i 

!  had  painted  them.     So  he  decided  Raphael  had  had  temporary 
homes  in  a  number  of  places.    He  tells  us  that  he  used  Raphael's 
letters  and  v/ritings  as  evidence  but  offers  no  proof  of  this. 
Some  authorities  doubt  that  Vasari  knev/  of  the  existence  of 
[1)  Robert  W.  Garden:  "The  Life  of  Giorgio  Vasari" -p. 73 
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docioments  which  we  have  today. 

The  second  edition  of  Vasari's  "Lives"  was  published  in     ■  i 

i 

1568,    For  this  edition  the  biographer  made  a  special  tour 
through  Italy  in  order  to  fiirther  explore  the  art  treasures  of 
the  country,  and  to  verify  the  information  which  he  had  given 
to  the  world,    Vasari's  tone  has  changed  since  the  Preface  of 
the  First  Edition,    Ke  says  conceitedly  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition,  "It  is  rather  a  lucky  thing  for  many  of  these 
painters  that  through  the  beneficence  of  the  Almighty  who  gives 
life  to  all  things,  I  have  been  spared  long  enough  to  re-write 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  book;  for  I  have  removed  a  great  deal 
that  had  crept  into  it  during  my  absence,  and  have  added  many 
1  useful  and  important  things  that  were  lacking."  (1) 

Three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
1  Michelangelo  objected  to  Vasari's  representation  of  him  in  the 
! biography.    This  he  did  through  Condivl  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  him,     Gondivi,  in  1553,  had  published  a  "Life",  He 

i 
i 

}  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  he  had  occupied  long  years  v/ith 

i 

[this  work  and  had  put  his  papers  at  Vasari's  disposal,  but 
j disturbed  at  the  latter 's  way  of  working,  he  had  decided  to 
j write  the  "Life"  himself. 

j          If  we  compare  Vasari's  biography  of  I.Iichelangelo  in  the 
j second  edition  with  that  in  the  first,  we  see  a  radical  change 
j after  Michelangelo  had  made  his  protest.     Perhaps  Raphael 

j would  have  benefited  had  he  had  the  same  opportunity  of 

i 

1(1)  Robert  W,  Garden:  "The  Life  of  Giorgio  Vasari"-p.277 

1 

j, 

! 

reviewing  Ms  story. 

As  we  have  seen,  Vasari  was  not  only  a  writer,  he  was  a 
painter  and  an  architect,  pupil  of  Michelangelo;  he  learned  the 
outward  style  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  but  never  arrived  at 
the  real  expression  of  his  own  personality. 

He  made  Michelangelo  his  hero  and  measured  all  other  pro- 
jgress  hy  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,     He  thought  nothing  real  in 
jart  had  existed  up  until  their  time.     So  he  contributed  to  the 
ignoring  of  the  debt  that  the  Renaissance  ov/ed  to  the  Middle 
jAges,  and  to  the  premise  that  for  two  centuries  existed  of  the 
jidea  that  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  the  perfection  of 
jart  been  attained.    But  his  criticisms  are  the  best  that  the 
jRenaissance  has  given  us, 

Vasari 's  judgment  on  Raphael  is  important.    In  1550  he 
thought  of  the  development  of  Raphael's  art  as  a  continuous 
progress,  reaching  perfection  in  his  latest  v/orks,  where  imi- 
tation of  Michelangelo  is  most  clearly  seen.    But  writing  In 
1568,  he  considers  the  personalities  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo, 
determining  the  limits  of  each.    He  sees  that  painting  is  not 
only  drawing  the  nude,     Raphael's  works  make  him  appreciate 
beauty  in  perspective,  in  drapery,  in  beautiful  heads  of  women 
and  cherubs.    He  tells  us,  "These  things , ---Raphael  considered, 
and  not  being  able  to  approach  Michelangelo  in  that  part  of  the 
jnude,  he  resolved  in  these  other  parts  to  emulate  and  perhaps 
I  surpass  him,"  (1) 

!(1)  Vasari:  "Lives"  (Blashfield  and  Hopkins)  vol,iii-p ,216 

i  

I 


Prom  particular  judgment  on  Raphael,  Vasari  rises  to  the 
I  general  precept:  "Each  one  should  content  himself  to  do  wllling-i 
1  ly  those  things  to  which  he  feels  himself  Inclined  by  nattiral 
1  Instinct,  and  not  wish  to  put  his  hand  in  emulation  to  that 
I  which  does  not  come  to  him  by  nature,  so  as  not  to  fatigue  him- 
i  self  in  vain,  and  often  with  shame  and  lnjui*y."  (1) 

I 

]  Vasari  sees  that  in  the  latest  works,  when  Raphael  has 

I 

j  assim.llated  Michelangelo's  style,  he  "lost  part  of  that  good 
name  which  he  had  acquired",   (2)     This  judgment  has  been  con- 
firmed in  modern  criticism,  thus  showing  a  knovtrledge  of  the 
artistic  personality  as  such.     It  is  evident  in  this  Instance 

I  that  the  criticism  of  Vasari  is  superior  to  the  concepts  that  he 
could  formulate. 

In  further  considering  Raphael  as  a  follower  of  Michelangel 
Vasari  tells  us  that  only  after  long  effort  could  Raphael  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  undraped  figures  and  triumph  over  the 
difficulties  of  foreshortening;  that  he  did  so  finally  by  study- 
ing  cartoons  of  Michelangelo  for  the  Council  Room  at  Florence. 

I "Until  he  wished  to  change  and  improve  his  style,  he  never  made 
any  thorough  study  of  the  nude,  having  hitherto  only  drawn  after 

i 

I  nature  in  the  manner  of  Perugino,  and  with  the  addition  of  that 
i  graceful  expression  which  seems  in  his  case  to  be  a  natural 
I  gift.     He  accordingly  set  himself  to  compose  the  muscular 
I  structure  of  bodies  which  had  been  flayed  with  that  of  living 

(1)  Vasari:  "Lives"   (B.  and  H,)  vol ,lii-p .219 

(2)  "  "  "  "      "  p,221 
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subjects,  and  to  study  the  effects  of  its  mechanism  upon  the 
various  parts  or  upon  the  human  body  as  a  whole.     He  also 
studied  the  articulations  of  the  bones,  the  junctions  of  the 
tendons,  and  the  whole  network  of  the  veins,  thus  gradually 
building  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  painter,"  (1) 

Vasari  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  influence  which  Leon- 
ardo had  on  Raphael,  believing  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Leonardo's  work  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 

artist  that  he  admired  the  grace  and  life  in  the  figures,  | 

"But,"  says  the  chronicler,  "at  the  same  time  Michelangelo's  | 
mastery  of  the  human  frame  made  a  profound  Impression  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  learn  the  principals 
of  anatomy.    Night  and  day  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task,  and 
1  studied  the  structure  of  the  body  with  such  unwearied  industry 
that  in  a  few  months  he  learned  what  others  take  years  to. 
acquire."  (2) 

Of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  "The  Deliverance  of  St, 
Peter"  appealed  most  pov/erfully  to  Vasari,    V/hat  he  has  to  say 
about  this  picture  is  quoted  over  and  over  again  by  writers, 
i including  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  who  says  this  description  "cannot 
be  surpassed",  (3)     In  part  the  biographer  said,  "The  architec- 
tural details  here  depicted  and  the  simple  delineation  of  the 
prism,  are  treated  with  so  much  ingenuity  that  the  works  of 

U)  Vasari:   '^Lives''   CB,  and  H,j  vol,iii-p ,216 

(2)  "                "                  n              rt       t,  ^^211 

(3)  Frank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book" -p, 195 

■j 

1 

1 

I 

c 

j other  artists,  when  compared  with  those  of  Raphael  seem  to 
i  exhibit  as  much  of  conftision  as  do  that  master's  of  grace  and 
j beauty,  the  deep  heavy  sleep  of  the  guards  is  rendered  fully 

1 manifest,  as  the  resplendent  light  proceeding  from  the  angel 

I 

I  illumines  the  darkness  of  night,  and  causes  the  most  minute 

[particulars  of  the  prism  to  be  clearly  discerned:  never  has 

! painting  which  purports  to  counterfeit  the  night  been  more 

truly  similar  to  reality  than  is  this,  which  is  of  a  truth  a 
I  most  extraordinary  and  most  beautiful  of  its  kind,"  (1) 

Modern  opinion  does  not  rate  this  fresco  so  high.  General 

feeling  is  that  its  qualities  are  rather  those  of  an  easel 

picture  than  of  a  wall  decoration, 

j 

j  Vasari's  account  of  Raphael's  life,  like  that  of  Giovio, 

j  stresses  his  character  and  personality  as  the  essential  points 
to  be  considered. 

In  presenting  this  point  of  view,  Vasari  says: 
"Ee  was  never  seen  to  go  to  court  but  surrounded  and  accom- 
panied, as  he  left  his  house,  by  some  fifty  painters,  all  men  of 
ability  and  distinction,  who  thus  attended  him  to  give  evidence 
of  the  honor  in  which  they  held  him.    Ee  did  not  indeed  lead  the! 
life  of  a  painter,  but  that  of  a  prince."  (2) 

"All  became  as  of  one  mind,  once  they  began  to  labor  in  the| 

I 

society  of  Raphael,  continuing  in  such  unity  and  concord  that 
all  harsh  feeling  and  evil  disposition  became  subdued  and 

(1)  Prank  Roy  Fraprie:  "The  Raphael  Book" -pp, 195-197 

(2)  Vasari:  "Lives"  (B.  and  H. )  vol. iii-pp. 224-225 


!  disappeared  at  the  sight  of  him;  every  vile  and  base  thought 
I  departing  from  the  mind  before  his  influence."  (1) 

Perhaps  we  give  undue  space  to  this  biographer  of  Raphael, 
In  his  ovm  day  there  were  those  who  found  fault  with  his  works 
and  pointed  out  mistakes. 

There  was  a  time  when  his  work  on  Raphael  was  considered 
the  source  of  all  information.     People  thought  he  wrote  from 
i  the  standpoint  of  a  contemporary,  but  many  of  his  stories  have 
been  disproved  by  documentary  evidence. 

For  years  he  was  practically  disregarded,  but  Ilr,  and  Tirs , 
E ,H,Blashf ield  and  A.A.Hopkins  together  have  given  us  an  anno- 
tated text  both  for  our  pleasure  and  profit.     Certainly  it  is  a 
fine  reference  book  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  period  in  v/hich 
Raphael  lived.    We  discuss  this  edition  of  Vasari  later. 

Often  has  Vasari  been  reproached  for  showing  partiality 
for  his  master,  Michelangelo;  but  we  must  admit  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  follower  of  the  great  sculptor  he 
praises  Raphael  with  strong  enthusiasm.     It  was  not  an  easy  task 
for  him  to  introduce  at  the  side  of  Michelangelo  a  second 
artist  whom  he  wishes  to  place  higher;  he  met  this  challenge  by 

I 

I  turning  aside  from  his  works  to  picture  Raphael  as  the  personi- 

i 

1 f ication  of  all  virtues.    Hermann  Grimm  says  that  this  concep- 

|f  tion  of  Raphael  has  come  domi  through  the  centuries  as  the 

l| 

I!  standard  one.  (2) 

!i 

li  ,  

!|  (1)  Vasari:  "Lives"  (B.  and  H.)  vol .iii-p .224 
jj  (2)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p .259 


j  Vasari's  story  of  Raphael  had  an  immediate  influence  on  the 

public;  they  began  to  honor  the  artist  as  his  biographer  had 
I  honored  him,  as  "divine", 

i  But  even  as  this  biography  brought  the  man  Raphael  before 

ij 

I  the  public  eye,  his  influence  as  an  artist  had  begun  to  pass 
I  away.    Y/hen  Raphael  had  come  to  Rome  there  had  been,  as  v;e  have 
j  seen,  no  Roman  School,  but  he  was  responsible  for  the  establish- 
jment  of  one.     It  had  given  great  promise  of  future  achievements, 
with  its  attributes  of  judiciousness  of  invention,  fine  composi- 
tion, and  quietness  of  Invention  of  coloring.    Abate  Luigi 
Lanzi,  learned  historian  of  art  in  Italy,  says  that  "if 
Raphael's  maxims  had  remained  unaltered,  Italian  painting  would 
have  flourished  for  as  long  a  period  as  Greek  sculpture,"  (1) 

The  destruction  of  the  school  came  all  too  swiftly,  when  itii 
members  were  scattered  in  distant  cities  by  the  unhappy  events 
at  Rome,  and,  deprived  by  isolation  of  the  advantages  of  Joint 
study  and  advancement,  ceased  to  folloY/  his  style.     Some  of 
these  unhappy  events  were  the  accession  to  the  Papacy  in  1520 
j of  the  severe  iconoclastic  German  Adrian  VI,  the  pestilence  in 

1 
I 

1 1522,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527. 

I 

Of  course  Raphael's  Stanze  still  ranked  among  the  attrac- 
tions of  Rome;  his  Madonnas  were  copied;  the  figures  in  his 
[pictures  were  imitated;  his  mythological  compositions  were  used 
in  parts  for  decoration  for  majolica, 

I 

Armenini,  in  "Rules  Essential  for  Painting"  (1587)  often 

i 

|(1)  Lanzi:  "The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy",  vol.ii-p,225 
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Iraentlons  Raphael's  naine,  but  in  giving  practical  directions  to 

i 

artists,  he  referred  them  to  Michelangelo.   (1)    Young  artists 
of  that  time  in  Italy  were  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  drawing 
from  Michelangelo's  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  Raphael's 
1  compositions  did  not  show  them  the  elaboration  of  outline  and 
I  the  delicate  shading  which  now  stood  high  in  public  favor. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  single 

1 

1 

voices  here  and  there  praised  Raphael  above  Michelangelo,  in- 
fluenced  more  perhaps  by  hatred  of  the  latter  than  by  love  of 
the  former. 

Pietro  Aretino,   (1492-1556)  a  literary  leader  of  Venice, 
had  been  slighted  by  Michelangelo;  under  his  influence  there 
appeared  the  conversations  by  Ludovico  Dolce  entitled  "Aretino", 
jin  this,  Aretino,  one  of  the  conversationalists,  presents  an 
excellent  analysis  of  Raphael's  genius,  to  the  disparagement  of 

iMichelangelo .  (2)    But  this  enthusiasm  of  Dolce  for  Raphael  was 

1 

1  academic  and  forced. 

1 

1          Pederigo  Zuccaro  (1543-1609),  an  Italian  painter,  among  the 
! first  who  wrote  on  art,   (3)  admired  Raphael  the  man  and  wrote 
j inspired  verse  about  him.    An  artist,  too,  he  copied  from 
jRaphael,  but  in  his  ov/n  creations  did  not  follov;  the  master's 

I 
1 

j(l}  Giovanni  An7ienini :  "Veri  Precetti  della  Pittura'',  as  quoted 

1 

j        by  Gri3iim 

!(2)  Ludovico  Dolce:  "Aretino",  as  quoted  by  Grimm 

1(3)  He  wrote  "Idea  de '  Pittori,  Scultori  et  Architetti,  divisa 

1 

1        in  due  libri";  published  in  Turin,  1607 

I 

■ 

I 


r 


i 
I 


i  style, 

!  Though  the  fragments  may  seem  unimportant  to  ns,  the  six- 

j teenth  century  in  Italy,  nevertheless,  was  making  real  progress 

I 

i  in  the  criticism  of  painting.     Perhaps  the  art  criticism  of 

i 

!this  century  which  had  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes,  being 

i  ., 
[translated  into  English  and  French,  was  that  called  'Treatise 

i 

Ion  the  Art  of  Painting",   (1)  written  in  1584  by  Gian  Paolo 

It 

Lomazzo,    He  was  appointed  by  Cosimo  de*  I.Iedici  keeper  of  the 
vast  gallery  of  pictures  in  Florence.    Versed  in  belles-lettres 
and  various  sciences,  he  acquired  a  profound  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 

I 

I  Becoming  blind  in  the  prime  of  life  he  left  the  practice  of 

I  art  for  the  theory,  basing  his  ideals  of  art  on  the  works  of 

I 

I  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael,  as  we  see  in  the  "Treatise",, 

i 

I  He  tells  us  that  the  first  painters  of  the  world  adhere  to 

1  Raphael's  manner,  but  he  does  not  call  them  by  name.     In  giving 

i 

j symbols  to  the  great  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  he  assigns  to 
|Mantegna  the  serpent  of  sagacity,  to  Michelangelo  the  dragon  of 
I  contemplation,  and  to  Raphael,  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  emblem 
of  incarnate  intellect  and  graceful  strength. 

In  referring  to  Raphael's  supposed  survey  of  his  own 
accomplishments,  we  will  recall  that  most  of  his  works  were  in- 
accessible to  the  public,  while  everywhere  now  one  could  see  the 
'works  of  Michelangelo  or  of  his  imitators.     So  perhaps  those  who 
(1)  Called  by  the  Biographie  Universelle^  "the  most  complete 
treatise  on  painting  that  has  hitherto  appeared," 


were  now  favoring  Raphael  were  merely  venerating  a  great  name, 
as  interpreted  to  them  by  Vasari, 

Soon,  too,  Michelangelo's  name  became  a  mere  historical 
!  conception;  men  wanted  something  nev/.    At  the  dawn  of  the  centu- 
ry of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  Donatus  writing  about  Rome,  men- 

I  tioned  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  as  having  been  the  two  masters 

j 

j  who  in  the  time  of  Julius  II  lived  and  worked  harmoniously  side 

i 

I  by  side. 

j 

I  A  certain  Niccolo  dell*  Abate  followed  Raphael's  manner  to 

I  such  an  extent  that  he  was  called  "the  improved  Raphael",  But 

i 

1  for  the  most  part  both  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  now  seemed  too 

i 

I  simple  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    No  one  who  wished  to  excel  as 

I  an  artist  would  have  thought  of  especially  studying  either  one 

I 

i  of  them, 

I  Up  to  this  time  students  had  not  been  warned  directly 

I 

I  against  imitating  Raphael,    But  soon  this  blow  fell,  Bernini, 
I  the  artistic  despot  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  this.  Surely 

jit  would  seem  now  that  Raphael's  mission  in  Rome  was  ended. 

i 
i 

Fallen  into  oblivion  in  the  Rome  which  he  had  loved, 
,Raphael's  popularity  took  a  new  lease  of  life  in  a  different 

■region,  a  region  in  which  were  to  be  laid  the  foundations  for 

I 

ithe  fame  which  he  later  enjoyed. 

j         While  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  had  been  very  busy  about 
jartistic  matters,  France  had  done  very  little.    We  know  that 

I 

I 

^he  had  appreciated  the  art  of  Tuscany,    We  know  that  Raphael 


had  received  commissions  from  France 5  Leonardo  had  died  in  Paris 
in  the  service  of  Francis  1 5  Cellini  had  worked  for  Francis,  who 
had  tried  also  to  procure  the  services  of  Michelangelo;  Raphael 
himself  had  been  asked  to  become  the  court  painter  at  Paris. 

Francis  was  extremely  proud  of  pictures  he  had  obtained 
from  the  studio  of  Raphael.    At  Bologna  in  1515  Raphael  had 
sketched,  probably  from  life,  a  portrait  of  Francis  I.  From 
this  sketch  he  had  painted  the  picture  in  the  Stanza  dell* 
Incendio.    Here  Francis  is  represented  in  the  picture  of  Charle- 
magne receiving  from  Leo  the  imperial  crown.    V/hen  Cardinal 
Bibiena  was  papal  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  in  1517 
Raphael  sent  there  the  "Giovanna  of  Aragon".     It  is  said  now, 
though,  that  very  little  of  this  was  painted  by  Raphael  himself. 
In  1517,  too,  were  sent  to  France  "The  Archangel  Michael  Over- 
coming Satan"  and"Santa  Margherita".    France  had  also  received 
the  large  picture  of  "The  Holy  Family"  and  was  to  receive  "The 
Transfiguration" . 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  French  people  as  a  whole  or  as 
individuals  knew  these  pictures  that  were  in  the  king's  palace. 
But  certainly  there  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  Raphael 
and  French  art  at  the  period  around  1607.  For  in  that  year  the 
first  French  translation  of  Vasari's  Life  of  Raphael  was  publish 
ed  in  Paris. 

It  was  in  Paris,  too,  that  Nicholas  Poussin  (1594-1665) 
was  inspired  by  engravings  from  Raphael's  work  to  renounce  sever 
al  scientific  pursuits  and  to  follow  painting.    He  went  to  Rome 
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! 

in  1624,  already  proficient  in  art,  having  formed  his  style  from 
the  engravings  mentioned  above  rather  than  from  the  instruction 
of  a  master.    At  Rome,  he  was  the  first  to  openly  declare  him- 
self as  a  follower  of  Raphael 5  there  he  used  the  remains  of 
antiquity  as  models  and  borrowed  directly  from  Raphael's  com- 
positions.   He  spent  hours  absorbed  in  Roman  history.    He  be- 
lieved that  his  ideal's  work  was  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  ancients  and  did  not  care  if  his  Roman  neighbors  now  thought 
differently. 

Poussin  differed  from  his  master  in  that  he  mourned  over 
the  irrevocable  past,  while  Raphael  believed  that  the  past 

1 

could  continue  in  the  present.    Raphael  formed  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  general  idea  of  a  classical  style  to  be  adapted  to  sub- 
jects which  could,  if  need  be,  include  the  modern  people  and 
contemporary  costume. 

Now,  Poussin  studied  not  only  classical  art,  but  classical 
writers,  too.    This  gave  him  a  more  convincing  vision  of  an- 

i 

! tiquity  than  Raphael's,  but  in  its  very  truthfulness  it  became 
more  rigid  in  its  rules.    His  interpretation  of  antiquity  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  any  concession  which  an  artist  needs 
to  keep  in  touch  with  life , 

Hermann  Grimm  calls  Poussin  "the  first  independent  master 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  day".  (1) 

Sir  Charles  Holmes  speaking  of  Poussin  as  a  disciple  of 
Raphael,  and  in  defense  of  Raphael,  says: 

UJ  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p .265 

i 

"The  sterility  of  classical  art  for  nearly  two  centuries 

I 

I  is  not  due,  as  many  are  apt  to  think,  to  the  Influence  of 

I  Raphael,  but  to  seeing  Raphael  only  through  the  spectacles  of 

IPoussin."  (1) 

Taking  the  opposite  side,  we  find  Kenyon  Cox,  saying, 

I  "As  Raphael  was  above  all  the  apostle  of  order,  it  was 

I 

I 

1  inevitable  that  his  works  should  become  a  sort  of  canon,  and 
I  that  what  he  chose  freely  to  do  or  not  to  do  should  be  made  a 
!  binding  rule  upon  his  successors,    'i/Vhat  he  had  chosen  to  do  was 
I  right;  what  he  had  not  chosen  to  do  was  wrong.    He  was  supposed 


to  have  fixed  the  limits  of  'the  grand  style'  and  to  have  point- 
ed out  the  only  road  for  those  who  would  produce  an  elevated  and 
I 'correct'  art.    But  there  have  always  been  those  who  could  dis- 

! tingulsh  between  the  natural  felicity  of  Raphael's  own  invention 

i 

i and  the  rigidity  of  woodenness  of  his  imitators,  and  in  our  day 
•we  have  relieved  him  of  some  of  the  poorer  works  that  he  care- 
' lessly  allowed  to  pass  under  his  name.    Whenever  and  wherever 
there  has  been  an  artist  of  truly  classic  feeling  and  of  tmie 

I  power  of  design  there  has  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Raphael  who 

I 
I 

thas  made  the  master  a  source  of  inspiration  rather  than  a  prin- 


ciple of  inhibition.  Among  his  right  followers  we  may  reckon 
Poussin,  Ingres,  and  Paul  Baudry."  (2) 

So  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  discipleship  of  Nicholas 
(1)  Sir  Charles  Holmes:  "Raphael,  and  the  Modern  Use  of  the 

i 

j        Classical  Tradltion"-p,50 

i  (2)  Kenyon  Cox:  "Artist  and  Public "-pp. 42-43 


I 


I Poussin  for  Raphael  Santi  has  added  to  or  detracted  from  the 
latter 's  ultimate  fame,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France  Poussin 's  support  of  Raphael  added  to  the 

jlatter's  popularity. 

I  Next  to  Nicholas  Poussin,  Eustache  Le  Sueur  (1616-1655) 

j was  considered  the  greatest  "French  master" •    He,  too,  was  a 

I  follower  of  Raphael.    He  had  been  influenced  by  the  engravings 

! 

1  f rom  Raphael's  pictures  in  Paris.    Le  Sueur  was  a  deep  thinker. 

i 

I  Possibly  this  quality  drew  him  to  Raphael. 

j 

I  In  Le  Sueur  is  an  example  of  the  purest  Influence  which 

i 

j  one  artist  can  have  over  another.  The  engravings  he  saw  were 
I  not  taken  from  Raphael's  pictures  themselves,  but  were  repro- 
j  ductions  of  the  first  sketches  prepared  for  them;  but  even  in 

!  their  imperfection,  their  power  over  Le  Sueur  was  strong. 

j 

j Le  Sueur  never  went  to  Italy.    Once  called  the  "French  Raphael", 

! 

i he  now  suffers  from  neglect. 

i 

I  But  France's  pictures  by  Raphael  were  to  determine  the 

i 

j  progress  of  art  in  a  much  wider  sphere  than  within  her  own 

j realm.    France  in  the  century  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  rose  up 

i! 

jj  to  oppose  the  House  of  Hapsburg.    Louis  XIV  was  in  a  similar 

j  relation  to  Spain,  the  fountain-head  of  the  German  Empire,  to 

I 

j;  that  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  to  hold  a  hundred  years  later 

i 

I  to  Vienna.    Louis  XIV  and  Colbert  made  plans  which  should  enable 

i 

! France  to  come  out  victoriously  from  the  grand  competition; 

] 

among  other  things  they  planned  to  create  a  national  French  art. 

I  Louis  gave  this  matter  his  whole  attention.    He  did  not  proba- 

I 


1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

! 
• 

m 
• 

1 

1 
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bly  understand  art  enough  to  make  any  choice,  or  if  he  had, 
probably  would  not  have  chosen  Raphael  above  any  other  artist. 
But  chance  led  him  to  glorify  Raphael  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Desiring  to  honor  France  in  the  world  of  art  he  establish- 
ed The  Paris  Academy  of  Art  and  The  Picture  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre.    The  Academy  had  existed  previously  in  an  antiquated  way^ 
but  it  was  now  made  a  free  institution,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  ambition  of  its  members. 

For  the  Art  Exhibition  to  open  the  Louvre  all  pictures 
scattered  about  in  the  King's  palace  were  collected.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  pictures  were  hung  in  the  Louvre  and  the  adjoining 
Hotel  Grammont.     Out  of  this  twenty-five  hundred,  sixteen  ¥/ere 

: 

by  Raphael,  ten  by  Leonardo.    Michelangelo,  who  had  produced 

'.scarcely  any  easel  paintings,  was  unrepresented. 

i 

j         The  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  and  the  public 

jproclaimed  Raphael  the  greatest  artist  that  ever  lived!  Numbers 

1 

jof  his  sketches  were  added  to  the  collection;  so,  too,  were  great 

I 

jnumbers  of  engravings  from  his  pictures  made  by  Marcantonio  and 
jothers . 

1         Now  all  France  agreed  with  what  Poussin  had  said  previously, 
that  Raphael  and  the  antique  formed  the  starting  point  for  all 
||artistic  study.     Incidentally,  Hermann  Grimm,  writing  in  1888, 
[/oices  the  opinion  that  adherence  to  a  diligent  study  of  Raphael 
md  the  antique  had  up  to  the  time  of  his  writing  brought  about 
in  France  the  rise  of  many  artists  all  working  in  the  same  care- 
ful, deliberate  way. 

1 
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Following  their  plan  still  further  the  king  and  Colbert 
established  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,    The  main  task  of  the 
Paris  Academy  now  was  to  prepare  its  most  talented  pupils  to  con-A 
tinue  their  studies  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  this  Academy. 

The  attention  of  those  students  sent  to  Rome  was  first 
called  to  Raphael  and  they  were  set  to  copy  in  the  Vatican  stanz^ 
The  same  French  imagination  which  had  made  Charlemagne  one  of 
their  national  heroes  now  decided  that  Raphael  who  had  painted 
in  the  Vatican  the  "Coronation  of  Charlemagne"  and  the  "Purga- 
j tion  Oath  of  Pope  Leo  III  before  the  Emperor",  must  be  the  artisj; 
to  whom  France  could  place  her  claims  even  above  those  of  Italy! 

But  the  king  and  his  ministers,  however  determined  they 
might  be,  could  not  create  men  of  genius.    Sometimes  their  very 

I  determination  discouraged  results,     Poussin  said  that  he  left 

'l 

I  Paris  because  there  he  was  constantly  being  hurried  to  finish 

i 

1  his  pictures , 

Voltaire  says  that  the  engravings  from  Le  Brun  were  in 
I  greater  demand  than  those  from  Raphael  and  that  the  public  place<f. 
Le  Brun  higher  than  Raphael,    But  though  the  king's  plan  could 
not  create  men  of  genius  and  high  art,  it  did  bring  about  specia 
development  in  the  art  of  engraving.    This  development  marked 
the  purest  product  of  national  artistic  labor  in  France  at  that 

]  period.    And  through  this  art  Raphael's  fame  was  more  widely 

I 

I  spread. 

Edelinck,  the  most  distinguished  engraver  of  his  time,  did 
his  best  work  from  pictures  by  Raphael,    Sir  Nicholas  Dorigny, 


1 

I 


■ 

1 

1 
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1 

1 (1657-1746),  trained  in  Edellnck's  school,  especially  honored 
Raphael  through  his  reproductions.    Toward  the  end  of  the 
century  he  made  engravings  from  the  frescoes  in  the  Farnesina, 
then  "The  Transfiguration".    Finally,  prevailed  upon  by  some  of 
his  English  friends,  he  went  to  London  to  undertake  the  engrav- 
ing of  Raphael's  Cartoons  for  the  Tapestries,    Raphael  had  pre- 
viously been  honored  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  his  representa- 
tions of  the  Holy  Virgin;  now  through  Dorigny's  work  he  was  to 
be  honored  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants  for  his  presentation 

j of  the  New  Testament  history. 

j          As  we  saw  earlier  in  the  thesis,  the  Cartoons  through 
Rubens  had  been  bought  in  1630  by  England;  (1)  there  they  were 
regarded  as  Raphael's  most  valuable  creations.    After  the  be- 
heading of  Charles  I  scarcely  any  of  Raphael's  pictures  were  to 
be  found  in  England;  they  had  been  sold  to  France  for  very  small 
prices.    But  the  Cartoons  seem  to  have  been  regarded  even  by  the 

i 

r,  Puritans  as  a  priceless  possession. 

A  national  subscription  by  the  French  people  covered  the 
cost  of  Dorigny's  work  which  was  carried  on  1711-1719.  His 
energy  for  the  task  was  boundless;  his  execution  was  remarkable. 
The  engravings  presented  a  new  side  of  Raphael's  work,  Paris 
had  been  considering  Raphael  as  the  painter  of  all  that  was 

■graceful;  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre  strengthened  this  impressioi 

1 

j The  pictures  he  had  painted  for  Francis  T  were  graceful  almost 

1 

j  to  the  point  of  affectation,  some  critics  say,    Hermann  Grimm 

1 

L. 

1 (1)  Thesis-p,23 

t 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

,( 

1 
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i 

1 

thinks  that  perhaps  Raphael  out  of  deference  to  Parisian  taste 
had  exaggerated  his  usual  gracefulness  almost  to  the  point  of 
elegance,  (1) 

1 

But  the  Cartoons,  while  art  historians  say  that  his  schol- 
ars  worked  on  them,  are  keen  and  clear  in  their  portrayal  of 

: truth  and  character. 

i 

i 
i 

1          At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  Dorigny*; 

j  engravings  were  making  such  a  strong  impression,  French  art  was 

j 

drifting  away  from  Raphael,    But  the  native  Roman  public  began 

; 

i  once  more  to  turn  their  attention  toward  him.    The  man,  as  we 
, have  seen,  who  had  helped  keep  their  thoughts  from  following 
Raphael  was  Bernini,  born  in  1598,    Ke  had  talent  and  had  createi 
a  new  bombastic  style  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Rome,  He 
attempted  everything.    He  ruled  the  taste  of  the  century,  main- 
taining his  supremacy  until  1680,    He  himself  appreciated  Raphael 
but  carefully  excluded  him  in  his  advice  to  younger  artists,  j 
Perhaps  he  didn't  want  to  suffer  in  his  own  eyes  by  acknowledgim 
Raphael,    The  fact  that  he  in  his  position  as  leader  failed  to 
acknowledge  Raphael  had  kept  many  of  his  contemporaries  from 
openly  acknowledging  the  Umbrian.    But  at  Bernini's  death  a 
change  came • 

Sacchi,  (1598-1661),  the  most  eminent  native  master,  had 
not  dared  confess  himself  a  follower  of  Raphael,    That  was  left 
for  Carlo  Maratta,   (1625-1713),  a  pupil  of  Sacchi,     In  fact. 

1  (1)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p. 272 

I  Maratta  had  so  closely  imitated  Raphael  that  some  of  his  works 
j  have  at  times  been  attributed  to  the  master, 
i  During  his  early  life  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 

I  time  copying  the  works  of  Raphael,    He  had  tried  to  restore  the 

i  pictures  of  the  Farnesina  so  that  they  might  be  saved  for 

i 

i posterity.    This  task  took  great  labor  and  judgment.    He  was  a 

I  careful  designer,  revising  his  designs  by  a  comparison  with 

i 

I  nature,  but  even  at  an  advanced  age  he  returned  to  seek  for 
j  elegance  of  contour  in  the  figures  of  Raphael  whom  he  still 
I  admired, 

I  In  1690,  when  Dorigny's  engravings  from  the  Farnesina 

! paintings  appeared,  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori,  a  Roman  abbott, 

I  , 

I (1615-1696)  added  an  explanatory  text.     Soon  after  this  Bellori  I 

i  I 
! published  a  description  of  Raphael's  Stanze  in  the  Vatican  in 

I  which  he  called  attention  to  their  deplorable  condition,  A 

I 

I Netherland  artist  some  fifty  years  earlier  had  already  mentioned 

i 

•this  matter,    Maratta,  too,  had  urged  that  the  paintings  be  at 

! least  protected, 

\ 

[  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  to  become  pope  at  the  beginning 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  agreed  with  Maratta  and  Bellori, 

i 

I Those  whose  business  it  was  to  give  advice  in  such  matters 
j opposed  the  Cardinal,  But  he  granted  permission  to  wash  a 
jlittle  piece  of  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Camera  della 

jSegnatura  with  Greek  wine.    The  satisfactory  results  from  this 

I 

|Process  brought  an  order  to  clean  all  the  frescoes, 
j  Under  Maratta 's  direction  a  bust  of  Raphael  was  made.  It 

i 


I  was  placed  at  first  on  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon,  but  later  put 

i 

i in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori , 

r 

!  In  1672  Bellori  published  also  "The  Lives  of  Modem  i 

I  „  1 

I  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  .  In  this  he  deals  with  j 
I  only  a  few  artists,  but  he  stresses  the  work  of  Raphael.  ! 

I  ! 

! Bellori,  although  possessing  little  intuitive  experience  in  art,' 

I 

gives  a  theory  of  beauty  and  ideas  on  how  that  beauty  can  be 
produced.    He  is  against  naturalisin  and  against  mannerism.  He 
feels  that  God  sent  Raphael  on  earth  and  that  after  him  art 
I  degenerated, 

I  Bellori 's  attitudes  toward  art  were  indicative  of  general 

art  conditions  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Critical  waters 

I  were  troubled.    There  was  a  wide  spread  reaction  to  Italian 

j 

I  mannerism,  a  reaction  which  led  to  an  exceptional  flourishing  of 

r 

I 

j  art.    Painters  of  this  century  did  not  all  agree  with  the  art 
1  expressions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  neither  did  they  re- 
nounce  appreciation  of  it.    But  instead  of  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo, they  studied  especially  Titian,  Tintoretto,  ajid  Veronese, 

The  writers,  Scannelli  and  Scaramuccia,  had  published  in 
j 1657  a  treatise  on  art;  a  second  one  appeared  in  1674,  These 
I  treatises  show  the  transformation  which  has  occurred  in  the 
world  of  art.     Instead  of  pretending  to  dictate  laws,  they  dis- 
cuss the  historical  experience  of  painting.    They  speak  espe- 
cially of  Raphael,  referring  to  this  painting  and  that  painting. 
Prance  was  also  publishing  works  on  art  and  mentioning 
i Raphael,    Roger  de  Piles  was  the  author  of  numerous  writings  on 


paintings,  best  known  among  these  being,  "Abridgment  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Painters",  published  in  1699.    He  respects  Raphael, 
but  not  without  reservation. 

In  this  century,  too,  other  nations  were  publishing 
treatises  on  art  and  lives  of  artists. 

j 

I  But  during  this  time  the  interest  of  French  art  in  Raphael 

i 

I  had  declined;  the  French  pupils  who  were  copying  from  the  fres- 
! coes  in  the  Stanze  were  so  troublesome  that  the  Pope  closed  the 
j  Vatican  to  them.    But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Roman  public  was 
I  once  more  gradually  realizing  the  value  and  importance  of 
I  Raphael  *  s  works • 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  with 
Scannelli  and  Scaratuuccia  there  appeared  beginnings  of  a  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  art.    These  beginnings  were  carried 
further  in  the  eighteenth  century;  this  century  also  created 
the  criticism  of  art.    Before  this  the  occasions  of  art  criti- 
cism had  been  incorporated  in  the  lives  and  in  treatises  on  art. 
But  now,  art  exhibitions,  especially  in  France,  gave  opportuni- 
ties for  critical  reports.    Beginnings  were  made  in  giving  per- 
1 sonal  opinions  upon  a  group  of  works  and  artists. 

This  century  also  brought  another  development.  There 

i  arose  the  statement  that  art  was  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  that, 

1 

■therefore,  sensitiveness  to  beauty  and  taste,  not  laws,  must  be 
I  the  judge  of  art.    Gradually,  the  name  Aesthetics  was  developed 
and  remained  the  name  of  this  new  science. 
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1 

1 

I  During  the  late  eighteenth  century  Italy  too  gave  a 

I 

I  history  of  painting  to  the  world,    Luigi  Lanzi,  an  eminent 

I 

'  Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art,  born  in  1732,  was  made  sub- 
I  director  of  the  Gallery  of  Florence  in  1773.     In  1792,  he 
!  published  "The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  from  the  Revival  of 
j  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century",    This  book 
!  gives  us  important  information  on  Raphael,    Felix  Lavery  con- 

! siders  it  "amongst  the  most  reliable  modern  books  of  reference 

I 

.on  the  subject".  (1) 

Lanzi  tells  us  that  he  wishes  he  could  in  some  way  account 
for  such  excellence  as  Raphael's  being  attained  by  a  single  in- 
dividual, that  he  can  only  say  that  "nature  ajid  fortune  had 
conspired  to  exalt  him;  the  former  endowing  him  with  her 

'choicest  gifts,  the  latter  aiding  their  operation  by  a  singular 

j combination  of  propitious  circumstances",  (2) 

I 

j  He  says  that  Raphael  had  a  natural  taste  for  the  selection 

I  of  the  beautiful.    He  feels  that  Raphael  did  absorb  ideas  from 

I  many  sources,  still,  "ViThoever  may  have  attributed  Raphael's 

1 

I  success  to  intensity  of  study  rather  than  felicity  of  genius, 

I  could  have  no  just  notion  of  the  gifts  which  Heaven  had  shower- 

j 

I ed  down  upon  him",  (3) 

I  "Let  any  one,  who  would  see  what  is  wanting  in  the  Sibyls 

j (IJ  Felix  Lavery:  " Raphael "-p .132 

i(2)  Luigi  Lanzi:  "The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  fron  the 
I        Period  of  the  Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the 
r        Eighteenth  Century" -vol. i-p. 223 

(5)  Same,  vol,l-p.240 


j  of  Michelangelo,  examine  those  of  Raphael;  and  again,  let  siny 

!  one  observe  "Isaiah"  of  Raphael,  who  would  know  what  it  is  that 

i 

I  is  wanting  in  the  prophets  of  Michelangelo,"  (1) 

i 

I  On  the  other  hand  Lanzi  says  it  is  extravagant  to  place 

'  Raphael  as  far  as  delicacy  of  style  is  concerned  on  a  level 

i with  the  Greeks,  as  had  been  done. 

I 

i 
I 
I 

'  Let  us  go  back  a  bit  to  see  to  what  extent  Raphael  was 

i 

j  attracting  interest  in  Germany.    There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
1  importance  attached  to  him  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
I  century,    Durer  in  1515  had  made  a  note  on  a  drawing  sent  him  by 
I  Raphael,  saying  that  it  was  given  him  by  the  artist  who  was  "so 

i 

j  highly  esteemed  by  the  Pope",  (2)    In  Diirer's  diary  of  the 
j Netherlands  journey  he  also  mentioned  Raphael's  death.    He  is 
I  quoted  as  having  asked  one  of  Raphael's  scholars  what  had  be- 
come of  the  works  Raphael  had  left.     Perhaps  these  questions 
were  brought  about  by  Diirer's  having  seen  the  cartoons  and  the 
tapestries  which  had  just  been  finished  In  the  Netherlands;  but 
he  did  not  mention  them  in  his  diary, 

Sandrart  in  his  "Deutsche  Akademie "mentions  Raphael  with 
esteem,  quoting  Vasari,    But  he  does  not  evince  any  special 
feeling  for  him;  neither  had  any  other  German  writer, 

Knobelsdorf ,  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1736  wrote 
these  almost  ironical  words  about  "The  Transfiguration" :  "The 

(1)  Same  as  (2)  Thesls-p.66-vol,i-p,258 

(2)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p, 278 


] 


I  Savior  Is  being  carried  up  to  Heaven  on  a  Siberian  cold  breeze, 
while  the  crowd  In  the  foreground  are  gazing  with  wonder  at  the 
antics  of  one  possessed  with  the  devil,"  (1) 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  German  nation  was  under  the  control  of  France 
whose  aesthetic  views  were  the  rule  in  Europe,    Voltaire  very 
seldom  mentions  Raphael  In  his  writings,    Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo were  mentioned  by  Montesquieu  at  the  end  of  "Esprit  des 
Lois"  but  he  knew  little  about  their  works,    Boucher,  most 
eminent  of  Parisian  masters,  advised  one  of  his  German  scholars 
who  had  won  a  prize  in  the  French  Academy  and  who  was  about  to 
start  for  Italy,  not  to  stay  too  long  in  Rome  because  there 
were  only  Guido  Reni  and  Albanl  to  study,  as  Raphael  was  a  bit 
cheerless.    Boucher  had  been  in  Rome  in  1725,  but  could  not  have 
seen  much  of  Raphael's  work,  for  at  that  time  scholars  of  the 
French  Roman  Academy  were  practically  excluded  from  the  Vatican, 

Such  was  the  advice  German  students  received  in  Paris, 
At  home  they  would  have  received  no  better. 

Protestant  Germans  had  appreciation  only  for  the  pictures 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  been  taught  to  regard  Italian  art 
lightly, 

j  In  the  family  of  the  young  Goethe,  who  was  all  his  life  to 

: love  Raphael,  the  standard  for  art  appreciation  was  the  French 

i Netherlands  taste.    His  father  had  gone  to  Rome  and  had  kept  a 

j 

diary  of  his  impressions  there,  but  in  this  he  made  very  little 
[1)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p. 279 
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;  reference  to  Raphael  and  the  antique. 

j           Hermann  Grimm  thinks  that  it  was  two  Germans,  Mengs  and 

h 

1  Winckelmann,  who  established  Raphael's  claim  to  greatness  on  its 

w 

i  later  firm  foundation.  (1) 

Raphael  Mengs,  a  native  of  Saxony,  while  very  young,  was 

taken  to  Rome  by  his  father,  a  miniature  painter.    His  father 

1 

i 

helped  him  in  designing  figures  after  Raphael's  and  forced  him 


i!  to  aim  at  perfection.    Later,  in  his  treatises  on  the  subject 

i 

I  of  painting,  Mengs  tries  to  point  out  what  it  is  that  con- 

!  stitutes  perfection  in  art|  he  feels  that  the  perfect  painting 

i 

j  should  possess  the  design  of  the  Greeks,  the  expression  and 

i 

{  composition  of  Raphael,  the  chiaroscuro  and  grace  of  Correggio, 

I 

j  and  the  coloring  of  Titian. 

I  He  became  painter  to  the  court  at  Dresden  and  later  worked 

j  at  Madrid,  producing  in  both  places  some  work  which  has  been 
I  called  fine,  but  which  we  find  more  recent  critics  discrediting. 
Some  critics  say  that  Correggio  was  really  Mengs'  ideal, 

but  from  his  very  first  days  as  a  master  of  pupils  in  his  own 
I  studio  he  gave  first  place  as  model  to  Raphael,    German  artists 

held  this  fact  in  mind. 

Winckelmann  was  responsible  for  a  new  trend  in  appreciation 

of  art.    Up  to  his  time  art  history,  such  as  it  was,  and  all  art 

criticism  had  existed  because  of  appreciation  of  contemporary 

jart.    The  art  of  the  past  might  be  studied,  but  it  was  judged 

I 

j always  in  relation  to  art  of  the  present,    Winckelmann  reversed 
! (1}  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p .276 

! 

-i       
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the  procedure  and  began  to  judge  contemporary  art  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  ancient  Greeks.    He  was  an  archaeologist,  so  we  can 

i 

; see  how  he  naturally  would  give  much  more  interest  to  ancient 

i art  than  his  predecessors, 

I 
I 

I  We  can  see  too,  how  his  study  of  the  development  of  art 

I  among  the  older  nations  led  him  to  appreciate  Raphael. 

I  His  predecessors  wrote  treatises  on  art  as  introductions 

i 

I  to  lives  of  painters,  and  the  judgments  expressed  in  the  bodies 

i 

[ of  the  books  were  understood  to  apply  the  rules  in  the  intro- 

j 

jductions.    But  Winckelmann  based  his  judgment  many  times  on 
I  qualities  which  he  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Greek  artists 
fwhom  he  admired,  establishing  rules  of  art  from  these  qualities. 
Another  important  feature  in  Winckelmann* s  contributions 
is  that  because  of  his  faith  in  his  ovm  historical  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  arts  he  refutes  the  idea  of  an  aesthetic  philosophy, 
an  idea  which  we  have  said  was  beginning  to  take  hold  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    He  believes  that  he  can  draw  aesthetic  con- 
clusions directly  from  works  of  art  or  from  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  without  any  recourse  to  a  sensitiveness  of  beauty. 

Winckelmann  admired  Mengs '  work  very  much  and  obtained  his 
help  in  the  preparation  of  his  book  which,  published  in  1764, 
was  the  first  such  publication  to  be  definitely  called  a  history 
of  art. 

In  this  book  Raphael  was  sponsored  as  the  "great  master", 
(1)  Feeling  that  this  painter  had,  like  the  Greeks,  drawn 


inspiration  from  his  own  nature,  expressing  Ms  ideals  with  a 
keen  sense  of  beauty  and  grace  Winckelmann  and  Mengs  obtained  fop 
him  an  enthusiastic  reception  among  the  younger  generation.  (1) 

Now  Raphael *s  works  were  actually  almost  unknown  in 
Germany,  and  up  to  this  time  the  Germans  as  a  whole  only  had  a 
dim  historical  conception  of  hira  and  his  art.     Curious  as  it  may 
seem,  on  the  authority  of  writers  he  began  to  be  recognized  and 
honored  as  the  painter  above  all  others,  hailed  as  a  great 
genius,  the  special  interpreter  of  nature. 

Among  those  who  now  especially  hailed  the  name  of  Raphael 
was  the  young  Goethe.    Born  in  1749,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 
was  destined  to  bear  the  most  illustrious  name  in  German  litera- 

|ture.    His  father,  Johann  Caspar  Goethe,  had  him  educated  at 

i 

1  home  \mtil  he  was  sixteen;  then  in  1765  he  entered  Leipsic. 

While  a  student  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing's 

I "Laocoon"  and  also  with  the  engraver  Oeser,  friend  of  WinckelraanA. 

I 

1  These  exerted  such  powerful  influences  over  him  that  he  went  on 

i 

I  a  secret  Journey  to  Dresden.    He  describes  this  journey  in 
"Dichtung  und  Wahrheit",    On  seeing  the  actual  works,  reading 
about  which  he  had  so  loved,  he  was  perplexed.    He  could  not 
find  the  delight  in  the  works  which  he  had  taken  in  Lessing*s 
and  Winckelmann' s  criticisms  of  them.     Strangely  enough  he  passe(j. 

! over  the  great  Italian  masters  for  appreciation  of  the  realistic 

i 

1  Netherlands  and  the  later  Italian  artists,  whom  he  had  learned 


I 
I 


^Kia  fc" 

I 


I 


at  home  to  understand.    He  has  little  to  say  about  the  "Sistine 
Madonna" • 

Now,  some  authorities  think  that  the  "Sistine  Madonna" 
which  arrived  in  Dresden  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury won  Germany  over  to  Raphael,    But  we  do  know  that  at  that 
time  Netherland  artists  were  the  rage  in  Dresden  and  some 
historians  say  that  the  picture  was  accorded  only  a  mild 
welcome.    Some  comments  were  even  made  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  work.    Perhaps  the  young  Goethe,  knowing  the  gallery 
officials,  did  not  wish  to  defend  his  finer  appreciation  of  the 
masterpiece  against  their  opinions. 

In  1786  the  young  man  visited  Italy,    One  of  his  character- 
istics was  that  when  interested  he  always  sought  to  express 
himself  in  art  writing.    So  on  seeing  the  "St,  Cecilia"  at 
Bologna,  he  wrote  home,  October  18,  1786,  a  letter  which  is 
often  quoted  as  an  interpretation  of  one  great  master  by 
another, 

Albani,  earlier,  had  criticised  in  the  "St.  Cecilia"  the 
bringing  together  of  persons  who  were  not  contemporaries, 
Goethe,  in  this  letter  opposed  this  criticism,  saying: 

"And  first  of  all  the  »St,  Cecilia';  what  I  expected  before 
hand  I  now  saw  with  my  own  eyes;  Raphael  has  always  succeeded  in 
doing  what  others  have  only  longed  to  do,  and  it  is  unnecessaiy 
I  to  say  more  of  this  work  than  that  it  is  by  him.    Five  saints 
here  stand  side  by  side,  of  no  personal  interest  to  us,  but  so 


I 


1 

1 

i 

! 
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1 
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perfect  in  their  living  presence  that  we  desire  Irrmiortality  for 
the  picture,  even  if  contented  to  be  resolved  to  dust  ourselves. 
In  order,  however,  to  appreciate  Raphael  properly,  to  value  him 
rightly  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  adore  him  quite  as  a  god, 
who,  like  Melchisedek,  had  appeared  without  father  or  mother,  we 
must  consider  his  predecessors,  his  models.    These  took  the  pre- 
paratory steps  on  the  firm  soil  of  truths  they  laid  the  broad 
basis  with  earnestness,  yes,  with  fear  and  anxiety,  and  compet- 
ing with  one  another,  raised  the  pyramid  layer  by  layer  to  the 
summit  until  at  last,  inspired  with  heavenly  genius,  Raphael 

i  came  to  place  the  stone  on  the  apex,  over  or  beside  wlilch  no 

i 

other  can  stand."  (1) 

1          He  refers  back  to  Perugino  and  Prancia  using  the  compara- 
tive method  which  was  natural  to  him.    He  thinks  of  the  picture 

|as  an  event,  pondering  on  the  combination  of  circumstances , ideas , 

1 

and  ideals  which  inspired  it.    We  know  that  the  young  man  was 
only  on  the  way  to  the  true  comprehension  of  a  work  of  art  which 

I 

he  was  to  attain;  yet,  even  in  these  early  criticisms  he  showed 
j an  Innate  power  to  appreciate  and  criticise. 

1          Goethe  reached  Rome  in  1786,  staying  there  four  months. 

1 

From  that  time  on  until  his  death  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 

i 
1 

Raphael.    He  does  appreciate  other  masters,  but  never  forgets 
this  one.    He  was  always  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  th< 
1  study  of  Raphael.    If  he  heard  of  a  new  engraving  from  a  work  by 

1 

j(l)  Goethe:  "Truth  and  Poetry  from  my  Own  Life"  and  letter  in 
this  collection,  dated  October  18,  1786 

1 
1 

i 
1 

'  Raphael  he  was  tempted  to  leave  other  studies  to  see  it. 

i 

I  On  his  Italian  journey  he  grew  more  and  more  interested 

I  in  Raphael's  work;  he  also  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
antique  and  the  Renaissance, 

j  Goethe  considers  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  his  only  work 

I 

i which  can  be  compared  with  the  work  of  Michelangelo.  The 

j  opinion  of  such  a  critic,  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  all  arts, 

I  is  of  value  to  us;  but  what  did  Goethe  mean  by  this?  The 

I 

I  Cartoons  were  then  as  now  at  Hampton  Court,  and  Goethe  could 

i 

j  never  have  seen  them.    The  tapestries  he  probably  saw  at  Dresden 
!  and  perhaps  in  the  Vatican,  but  they  must  have  been  terribly 
faded  even  then.    Probably  it  was  the  engravings  from  these 
I  subjects  that  Goethe  undoubtedly  was  thinking  of  when  he  made 

I  the  statement.    And  it  proves  the  importance  which  he  attached 

i 

j  to  the  design  of  a  work  of  art,  even  when  separated  from  tech- 

j 

j nical  excellence, 

I  Goethe  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatists,  and 

doubtless  he  became  interested  in  other  arts  by  viewing  them 
j f rom  the  standpoint  of  his  own.    It  was  the  dramatic  character 
I  of  the  Cartoons  which  appealed  to  him  so  strongly,  and  led  him 
I  to  esteem  them  more  highly  than  other  more  skillfully  finished 
I  works.    He  had  been  a  stage  manager  at  the  Grand  Duke's  theater, 

! and  knew  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  correct 

i 

I  gestures  for  critical  moments;  he  therefore  appreciated  the 

j artist's  fine  representations  of  such  gestures, 

i 

!          Winckelraann  and  Mengs,  who  were  no  longer  living,  had 


I 

i 


9 


'  i 


I 


opened  the  way  for  a  new  appreciation  of  Raphael's  works.  Now 
Goethe's  avowed  sponsorship  gave  fresh  impetus  to  his  popularity 
Goethe's  friends  in  Rome  and  his  friends  who  went  there  praised 
the  master.    Young  people  revolved  in  their  opinions  around 
Goethe, — Goethe  who  loved  the  simple,  and  partly  because  of 
whom  a  new  interest  in  simplicity  in  the  arts  was  appearing. 

No  longer  now  was  it  only  individuals  who  were  consider- 
ing Raphael  and  his  achievements;  writers  were  presenting  him 
in  a  historical  way,  taking  it  for  granted  that  everyone  knew 
about  his  work. 

Interest  in  making  engravings  of  his  pictures  continued. 
As  a  result,  representations  of  his  works  became  available  to 
ever  widening  circles.    Fifty  years  earlier  the  existence  of  his 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican  stanze  was  hardly  known  to  the  public; 
now  the  frescoes  were  ranked  as  his  most  important  productions. 

Men  began  to  consider  Raphael  in  his  various  roles;  they 
spoke  of  him  as  the  painter  of  Madonnas,  the  illustrator  of 
Biblical  scenes,  the  creator  of  historical  compositions.  They 
began  to  examine  his  methods  of  work  in  his  different  periods;  i 
they  were  interested  in  the  development  of  the  genius  and  the 
personality  of  the  man.    Lists  were  made  in  general  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  works  not  mentioned  by  Vasari, 

Goethe's  writings  were  of  course  valuable.    So,  too,  were 
the  writings  of  Moritz  and  Karl  Ludwig  Fernow. 

One  work  done  in  great  enthusiasm  and  entailing  much  labor 
was  a  systematic  review  of  Raphael  printed  in  the  "Propylaen". 


I  Meyer,  art  friend  of  Goethe,  collected  the  material  for  this. 
It  represents  nearly  Goethe's  own  impressions  of  Raphael  as  he 
held  them  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 

Still  no  one  had  thought  of  writing  a  biography  of  Raphael, 
other  than  repeating  and  circulating  Vasari's  stories  of  him, 

Schelling  (1775-1854)  in  his  Discourse  of  1807  says 
Raphael  "not  only  produces  absolute  beauty,  but  is  also  able  to 

i break  its  uniformity  with  diversity  of  expression".  (1)  He  feels 
that  Raphael  reached  "plastic  perfection,  combining  the  power  of 
genius  with  wisdom  and  measure".  (2) 

And  again  that  "Raphael  takes  possession  of  the  bright 
Olympus,  and  carries  us  away  from  earth  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
gods — beings  permanent  and  useful.    The  prime  of  the  most  culti- 
vated life,  the  sweet  fragrance  of  imagination,  and  the  vigorous 

!  power  of  mind,  all  breathe  forth  from  his  works.    He  is  no  longef 

j  a  painter;  he  is  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.    His  wisdom 

I 

j  equals  the  power  of  his  mind;  and  things  are  ordered  in  the  ever 

i 

i  lasting  decrees  just  as  he  portrays  them.  In  him  art  has  reache(J, 
I  its  goal;  and,  as  the  human  and  divine  can  be  purely  balanced  at 

one  point  alone,  the  stamp  of  uniqueness  is  Impressed  on  all  his 

works,"  (5) 

And  now  what  was  happening  to  Raphael  in  France? 
A  complete  change  was  being  brought  about  in  the  political 
(IJ  Schelling:  "Discourse  of  1807 

(2)  Same  "  "  " 

(3)  Same  "  "  " 
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and  intellectual  life  of  Europe  by  the  French  Revolution  and  by 
the  violent  Napoleonic  energy.     Perhaps  these  disturbances  had 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  place  Raphael  holds  today. 

Napoleon,  as  a  part  of  his  great  plan  for  development  of 
his  Empire,  expressed  a  definite  interest  in  art.    We  saw  a 
similar  interest  expressed  by  Louis  XIV,    The  latter  had  sub- 
ordinated the  art  life  of  Paris  to  Rome.    Napoleon  decided  to 
j bring  Rome  to  Paris. 

j  Spain  and  Italy  were  forced  to  surrender  many  of  Raphael's 

I 

I  paintings;  France  already  possessed  several,  so  altogether  the 

! 

! master  was  represented  in  a  way  to  make  an  overpowering  impres- 
sion. Never  were  so  many  of  Raphael's  pictured  united  in  one  plaj^e 

Here  was  a  new  triumph  for  Raphael,  a  triumph  not  really 
planned  to  honor  him,  any  more  than  the  one  at  the  Louvre  one 
I  hundred  fifty  years  before  had  been  so  planned, 

Jean-Auguste  Dominique  Ingres  (1780-1867)  had  as  a  youth 
made  Raphael  his  master;  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had 
adored  Raphael's  works.    His  first  real  success  was  his  picture 
j  of  Louis  XIII  taking  the  oath  which  consecrated  himself  and  his 

j  country  to  the  Madonna,    In  this  picture  the  Madonna  is  very 

i 

i  much  in  the  manner  of  a  Raphael  Madonna.    Now  the  sight  of 

I 

i Raphael's  paintings  in  the  Napoleonic  Museum  determined  Ingres' 
future  career, 

I  Later  Ingres  was  made  Director  of  the  French  Academy  in 

i Rome;  during  his  administration  Raphael's  position  was  tri- 
umphant, Ingres  said  of  him,  "Raphael  was  not  only  the  greatest 


of  painters,  he  was  beauty  Itself;  he  was  good,  he  was  every- 
j thing."  (1) 

Of  Raphael  Ingres  also  said,  "Raphael  had  so  completely 

i 

mastered  nature  and  had  his  mind  so  full  of  her,  that  instead  of 
1  being  ruled  by  her,  one  might  say  that  she  obeyed  Mm,  and  came 

i at  his  command  to  place  herself  in  his  picture,"  (2) 

I 

I  Ingres  was  like  Raphael  in  that  he  was  gifted  in  many 

i 

;ways.    He  introduced  music  and  literature  into  the  realm  of  his 
; art  as  needful  accessories.    He  considered  painting  a  national 
religion.     In  his  mural  painting  too  Ingres  followed  Raphael, 
His  love  of  Raphael  was  passed  on  to  Flandrin,  his  most 
distinguished  pupil, 

A  contemporary  of  Ingres'  was  Boucher-Desnoyers ;  he  made 
fine  engravings  of  Raphael's  pictures.    Among  the  lovliest  are 
the  ones  for  the  "Madonna  di  Foligno",  the  "Belle  Jardiniere" 

I 

I  and  the  "Madonna  della  Sedia",    These  engravings  first  spread 
I  Raphael's  works  over  Europe. 

I  Landers,  at  the  time,  also,  tried  to  make  a  complete 

1  collection  of  his  works  in  outline. 

So  we  see  that  Raphael's  pictures  grouped  as  they  were  in 
i  the  Louvre  had  made  an  indelible  impression  far  beyond  that  of 
i  mere  works  of  art, 

I  In  the  days  of  the  Restoration  which  followed,  Raphael  was 

t 

I  held  in  especial  esteem.    Religion  had  been  again  made  a  public 
i  (1)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p. 290 
i  (2)  Edward  McCurdy:  "Raphael  Santi"-p,185 


institution.    The  sweet  faces  of  Ms  Madonnas  had  helped  to 
sustain  the  power  of  the  church  over  the  people  and  fresh  glory 

I 

was  shed  on  the  history  of  the  Popes.    Another  result  of  this 
exhibition  and  resulting  appreciation  in  Paris  was  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  Raphael  in  Rome . 

Let  us  turn  again  to  Germany, 

Under  the  Empire,  those  desiring  an  artistic  education  went 
naturally,  to  Paris.    But  some  talented  young  Germans,  not 
scholars  of  any  particular  school,  went  to  Rome.    They  studied 
I  there  things  which  had  existed  in  the  days  of  and  had  influenced 
I  Raphael  in  his  youth.    Up  to  this  time  Raphael's  youth  had  been 
more  like  a  chapter  in  fiction  than  a  chapter  in  art  history, 
j  Vasari  in  1568  had  told  pleasing  incidents  of  Raphael's 

1  early  life.    He  had  characterized  Raphael  as  a  kind  of  heavenly 
! being.    But  by  about  1600  legends  had  arisen  describing  Raphael 
as  having  had  all  his  life  a  youthful,  almost  child-like  beauty, 
Tischbein  speaks  of  his  first  appearance  in  Rome  in  1508  where 
i  he  was  presented  to  Julius  II,    Tischbein  quotes  the  Pope  as 

! 

i having  said,  "He  is  an  innocent  angel,     I  will  give  him  to 

i  Cardinal  Bembo  for  a  teacher,  and  he  shall  fill  my  walls  with 

i 

j historical  pictures."  (1)    When  later  Julius  II  saw  the 
I  Disputa  finished,  he  cried,  "I  thank  Thee,  Great  God,  that  Thou 

j has  sent  me  so  great  a  painter."  (2)    So  wrote  Tischbein. 

i 

!  U)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p .293 

i 

i  (2)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p, 293 


But  this  sort  of  appreciation  of  Raphael  had  in  early 
times  very  little  influence  on  tmiversal  judgment  of  him.  For 
the  later  productions  under  Leo  X  ranked  as  his  greatest  a- 
f  chievements,  and  all  these  previous  works  were  considered  only 
!  steps  toward  these  greater  things. 

But  these  young  Germans  mentioned  above  and  known  as 
Nazarenes  in  Rome  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  of  the 
i  opinion  that  his  early  works  were  his  masterpieces  and  that 
those  done  during  the  time  of  Leo  marked  a  decline.    They  were 
quite  sure  that  he  had  reached  his  height  even  before  he  came  to 
Rome,    They  were  interested  only  in  what  he  had  created  in  early 
life  in  Urbino,  or  Perugia,  or  Florence.    They  adored  Raphael 
of  the  early  periods,  not  Raphael  as  he  was  shown  in  Paris  at 
this  time,  not  Raphael  as  he  was  then  enrapturing  the  world. 

As  long  as  Raphael's  principal  Roman  works  remained  at 
the  Louvre,  these  young  men  were  allowed  their  own  way.  But 
when  the  pictures  were  returned  to  their  various  places  and  the 
art  connoisseurs  of  Europe  once  more  met  in  Rome,  they  were 
considered  folks  of  an  odd  taste  and  ideals. 

But  the  Nazarenes  had  Goethe  on  their  side. 

Ludwig  Tieck  in  his  novel  "Sternbald's  Wanderings"  wrote 
of  young  artists  travelling  about  the  world  in  the  times  of 
Durer  and  Raphael,  visiting  Nuremberg,  Antwerp,  and  Rome.  He 
knew  nothing  of  art  history.    He  falsely  represented  the 
characters,  but  the  false  representations  became  really  the 
popular  ones. 


i  He  represented  Raphael  as  the  perennial  angelic  youth 

j  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  gifted  young  artists  feel  that  if  only 
j  they  cared  to  go  to  Rome,  they,  too,  would  there  be  Inspired  to 

j paint  Madonnas  like  Raphael's, 

I 

;  Urged  on  by  this  faith  in  his  inspiration,  the  Nazarenes 

I 

I  had  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

j  At  about  this  time  pictures  of  Raphael's  private  life 

1  began  to  appear;  artists  of  all  nationalities  were  drawing  or 

i 

j  painting  them.     In  these  compositions  Raphael  was  shown  as  the 
I  God-like  boy,  standing  before  his  easel,  while  reverent  onlooker|^ 

i 

i watched  the  beginnings  of  his  marvellous  creations.    But  these 
1  paintings  of  Raphael  were  perpetrating  a  falsehood  when  they 
!  gave  the  impression  that  his  productions  were  simply  the  result 

I  of  an  unconscious  creative  impulse.     In  a  novel  called  '  Raphael 

I 

j  and  His  Friends"  by  Achim  Von  Amim  the  painter  is  represented 

1 

I  as  directing  the  hand  and  brush  of  an  assistant,  Baviera,  while 

|l 

I  he  himself  is  asleep.    Many  people  admired  such  eccentric  repre- 

j  sentations. 

i 

I  Goethe's  "Faust"  contained  many  views  in  harmony  with  those 

1  of  the  Nazarenes,    But  his  publication  in  1817  of  his  "Italian 
j Journey"  (1786)  gave  his  Raphael  creed  and  showed  the  Nazarenes 
li  that  he  was  not  one  of  them.    This  book  played  a  large  part  in 
determining  the  opinion  of  the  German  public  about  Raphael, 

For  a  time  the  Nazarenes  were  unpopular  in  Rome  and 
Germany,  but  later  their  idea  of  Raphael  was  brought  forth  again 
There  was  a  valuable  amount  of  art  material  in  "Italian 


Journey",  In  "V/lnckelmann  and  His  Century",  in  "The  Life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini",  but  notwithstanding  this,  Goethe's  resources 
were  limited  when  compelled  to  give  a  definite  opinion.    He  had 
visited  Rome  as  long  ago  as  1787;  he  had  never  seen  the  Louvre; 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  large  collection^ 
of  pictures.     If  Goethe  could  have  been  in  Rome  in  1817,  perhaps 
he  would  have  thought  differently  of  the  productions  of  the 
Nazarenes • 

In  his  essay,  "Antik  and  Modern"  Goethe  gives  a  simple, 
clear,  concise  comparison  of  Raphael,  Leonardo,  and  Michelangelo 


In  Rome,  following  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  French  again 
took  first  place, 
,i  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  a  Frenchman,  had  collected  a  vast 

li 

li  amount  of  material  from  sources  of  every  kind,    Grimm  thinks 

jl 

'I  that  he  it  is  who  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  historical 
scientific  pursuit  of  art  which  followed,  (1) 

In  1824  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  member  of  the  Institute, 
wrote  an  attractive  biography  of  Raphael.    Its  appearance  in 
Rome  was  hailed  as  an  event.    But  it  is  only  a  lightly  sketched 
review  of  Raphael's  work,  written  more  for  the  interested  reader 
rather  than  for  any  student  especially  interested  in  Raphael. 

In  the  biography,  De  Quincy  gives  Raphael  a  pedigreed 
ancestry.    Two  years  before,  in  1822,  Pungileoni  had  published 


the  story  of  Giovanni  Santl.    In  this  he  had  given  the  correct 
genealogy  of  the  Santi  family,  taken  from  records  in  Urbino, 
Piingileoni  could  very  easily  have  written  a  biography  of 
Raphael,  but  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Once  again  Germany  was  to  take  the  lead;  the  study  of  a 
German  on  Raphael  was  to  appear  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  criticism  for  many  years  to  come.    That  German  was  Johann 
David  Passavant, 

But  let  us  go  back  a  way,    Winckelmann ' s  Roman  life  was 
closely  connected  with  the  advance  of  German  philology;  so 
after  his  death  Germans  in  Rome  continued  work  following  in  his 
path.     In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  German  Association  In 
Rome,  including  artists  in  their  study,  had  as  its  first  definitj^ 
head  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt. 

Through  him  Germany  rose  to  be  the  natural  patron  of  these 
works  in  research.    The  German  Association  in  Rome  filled  the 
same  place  toward  Germans  in  Rome  that  the  French  Academy  filled 
toward  France,    The  members  of  the  Association  worked  together 
to  create  a  picture  of  classic  Rome  from  its  earliest  date. 
Among  the  group  was  Bunsen,  originator  of  the  "History  of  the 
City  of  Rome",     In  the  first  volume  he  presented  a  biography 
of  Raphael  and  one  of  Michelangelo,    Bunsen,  it  was,  who  made 
the  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the  Raphael  tapestries  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,    This  was  the  first  task  of  the  kind  about 
Raphael  which  had  been  started  and  solved  in  the  spirit  of  true 


erudition.    Now  there  was  a  vast  supply  of  new  matter  about 
Raphael,    The  succeeding  volumes  presented  much  valuable 
material  regarding  him. 

We  have  seen  that  researches  were  being  made  into  the 
life  and  works  of  Raphael  as  an  individual.    Such  research 
develops  into  a  philological  criticism  of  art.    Out  of  this 
type  of  criticism  develops  the  connoisseur  of  art,  one  who 
studies  carefully  productions  of  a  certain  man  or  of  a  certain 
period,  reading  all  source  material  and  then  adding  his  own 
interpretation.    The  earliest  among  the  connoisseurs  was  Karl 
Friedrich  von  Rumohr  (1785-1843).  (1) 

Though  he  criticised  and  exposed  the  frailties  of 
Quatremdre  de  Quincy's  study  of  Raphael,  he  himself  failed  to 
produce  a  true  biography  of  the  master.    His  book  about 
Raphael  called  "Raphael  and  his  Contemporaries",  is  in  reality 
a  criticism  of  the  artist's  works,  chronologically  arranged. 

Rumohr  had  made  a  life-long  study  of  Raphael  and  he  was 
a  connoisseur  of  fine  rank.    Under  the  influence  of  Schelling 
he  had  developed  a  strong  philosophical  knowledge.    He  freely 
criticises  the  opinions  of  others.    He  pictures  Raphael  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  grand  plan  of  human  development;  he  tries 
to  show  us  Raphael's  constant  participation  in  this  plan  of 
things , 

Rumohr 's  work  was  freely  accepted  but  senselessly  dis- 
cussed, so  disgusted,  he  would  go  no  further. 
(IJ  Grimm,  L.  Venturi,  Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary 
are  sources  for  material  on  von  Rumohr 


i  It  would  seem  that  recent  critics  give  more  value  to 

! 

Rumohr's  work  than  earlier  ones,    Lionello  Venturi  praises  his 
criticism  of  written  sources  as  acute  and  unprejudiced  and  says 
I  that  his  observation  of  works  of  art  is  directed  to  both  the 

!  spiritual  and  the  technical  aspect. 

I 

I  Up  until  now  it  had  been  thought  sufficient  for  three 

I  centuries  to  make  compilations  from  Vasari's  "Life  of  Raphael", 

I 

! or  else  to  reprint  Vasari  himself,  adding  ideas  drawn  from 
j ancient  authors,  or  from  modern  discoveries,    Johann  David 

!i 

jPassavant,  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Frankfort,  was  first 

I 

inspired  for  his  task  by  studying  Raphael's  works  in  the 
Napoleonic  Museum,    Between  1830  and  1856  was  published  in 
three  volumes  Passavant's  "Life  of  Raphael  of  IJrbino  and  of  his 
Father  Giovanni  Santi",    This  study  became  popular  in  Germany, 
I  In  1860  a  French  translation  by  Paul  Lacroix  was  published  and 
brought  European  fame  to  Passavant's  work. 

Through  Pungileoni's  discoveries,  much  had  come  to  light 
about  Raphael's  early  days;  Passavant  used  this  material, 
I  Under  the  influence  of  Rumohr,  Passavant  in  the  intro- 

jduction  reviews  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  not  always  to 

|| their  credit.    Then  he  recounts  his  own  researches  thus: 

li  „ 

|i  "In  order  to  see  as  far  as  possible  with  my  own  eyes  the 

ii 

Pworks  of  the  master,  I  returned  for  a  year  to  Italy  where  I 
lhad  already  spent  seven  years,     I  undertook  a  journey  to  Eng- 

iland  and  another  to  Paris,  where  in  youth  I  admired  the 

i 

SRaphaelesque  paintings  which  then  belonged  to  M.  Bonnemaison 


!!  and  now  adorn  the  Prado  Museum  in  Madrid,    I  already  knew 

ii  j 

I!  thoroughly  the  galleries  of  Germany,  except  that  of  Vienna, 

i 

I  which  I  wished  to  visit;  so  that  I  can  say  with  all  reason  that 

ii 

i  I  have  seen  and  studied  almost  all  the  works  of  Sanzio.     I  was 
I  at  Urbino,  his  country,  in  the  places  where  he  lived  and  worked ;| 

I  I  ransacked  the  libraries  of  Italy,  Germany,  England  and  France  j 

! 

j  to  collect  documents.    The  most  difficult  part  of  my  labour  was 

I 

I  the  catalogue  of  works,  to  make  which  it  was  my  business  to 

examine  everything  which  had  been  attributed  to  him:  and  I 
}  devoted  six  years  of  journeys  to  such  verification,    A  still 

greater  difficulty  remained  with  the  drawings,  Nevertheless, 
; the  practice  of  a  painter,  the  long  habit  of  observing  works  of 
I  art,  as  much  on  the  critical  as  on  the  theoretical  side,  made  me 
I  sure  of  not  falling  into  serious  errors,"  (1) 

In  spite  of  all  these  years  of  research,  the  work,  like  so 

many  others  is  founded  on  Vasari's  "Life  of  Raphael",  Herr 
jPassavant  himself  tells  us,  "Without  the  treasures  of  informatioi. 
I  to  be  found  in  Giorgio  Vasari's  important  work,  our  present  task 

would  be  almost  impossible,"  (2) 

i  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Passavant's  work  there 

I  was  still  in  Germany  only  a  small  community  making  a  study  of 

i Raphael,    The  romantic  period  was  still  alive,    Raphael  was 

■i 

! considered  mainly  as  the  great  Madonna  painter.    He  was 

i 

Uu  Passavant:  "Life  of  Raphael  of  TJrbino  and  of  his  Father 

i 

j        Giovanni  Santi"  -  preface 
(2)  Same  as  above  -  preface 


i  thought  of  as  a  man  encompassed  by  holy  visions,  but  this  new 

i 

'biography  created  an  interest  in  the  artist's  early  life  and 
■  in  his  development, 

I  Passavant  takes  the  traditional  attitude  toward  Raphael. 

!  It  would  seem  that  he  praises  indiscriminately,  especially  the 
paintings  in  the  Loggie  and  "The  Transfiguration", 

He  praises  the  careful  working  out  of  the  plan  of  decora tio])|L 

I  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  calling  it  "The  Chamber  of 

i 

I  Faculties"  on  the  ground  that  here  Raphael  had  shown  in  "Theolog^^ 

j 

I  "Philosophy",  "Poetry"  and  "Jurisprudence"  the  sum  of  all 
j  knowledge  which  brings  man  nearer  to  Divine  Truth. 

Passavant  sees  Raphael  as  a  man  who  cultivated  every  branch 
of  art--a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  genius  and  perseverance,  a  man 
of  great  character. 

There  are  flaws  in  the  author ' s  conception  of  Raphael  and 
he  is  not  always  an  accurate  historian.    But  in  spite  of  the 
flaws  authorities  grant  that  his  work  remained  the  standard  one 
on  Raphael  up  until  about  1889 . 

M.  F,  Sweetser,  writing  his  "Raphael"  in  1879,  acknowledges 
Passavant 's  study  as  the  chief  authority  for  his  book.  He 
compares  this  work  with  others,  and  praises  it  above  them  all, 
Edward  McCurdy,  writing  in  1917,  says  that  this  biography 
has  been  hardly  impaired  in  value  by  research  of  three 
I  quarters  of  a  century,  but  that  it  does  shov;  the  comparative 
I  Instability  of  criticism.     He  quotes  from  Passavant,  "Raphael 
is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  genius  of 


modern  painting,"    He  says  this  is  wrong  for  there  is  no 
universal  acknowledgment  of  anything  in  art  and  that  such  im- 
portance would  find  practically  no  support  in  modern  criticism. 
(1) 

Writing  of  Herr  Passavant's  work  in  his  study  of  Raphael, 
published  in  1920,  Felix  Lavery  says,  "It  corrects  many  errors 
and  clears  up  many  factors  confused  by  earlier  writers,  but  it 
no  longer  can  be  held  to  be  an  adequate  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Raphael."  (2) 

One  important  fact  about  Passavant's  book  and  all  art 
criticism  of  that  same  period  which  we  must  remember  is  that  it 
was  all  written  before  the  days  of  photography.    Much  travelling 
had  to  be  done  by  Passavant  in  order  to  see  the  sketches.  The 
existing  facsimiles  were  inexact.    Any  one  making  such  a  study 
must  depend  on  recollection  primarily  and  in  recollection  errors 
creep  in. 

The  English  first  used  photography  in  studies  of  this  sort. 
We  have  mentioned  England  before  in  this  study  in  connection  witlj:^ 
the  Dorigny  engravings  from  the  Cartoons  for  the  Tapestries, 


Before  noticing  to  what  extent  the  English  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  were  studying  Raphael,  let  us 
review  what  up  to  then  had  been  brought  about  in  study  of  the 
master  by  the  Italians,  the  French,  and  the  Germans, 

(1)  Edward  Mc Curdy:  " Raphael "-pp ,57,58 

(2)  Felix  Lavery:  " Raphael "-p, 133 


The  Italians  had  been  more  or  less  attracted  to  Raphael 
according  to  their  whims  or  caprices  at  certain  periods  in  their 
own  creative  impulses.     Sometimes  they  even  disowned  him  entire- 
ly.    In  one  direction  Italy  was  consistently  productive;  that  waif 
in  essays  and  pamphlets  trying  to  prove  or  disprove  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  single  works  attributed  to  Raphael,  These  papers 
were  seemingly  the  result  of  scholarly  interest  in  Raphael,  but 
in  reality  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  vanity  of  ovmers  of 
collections,  or  the  pride  of  communities  or  perhaps  the  desire 
to  make  money.     Usually  the  writers  asserted  the  genuineness  of 
the  works  in  question;  later  scholars  endov/ed  with  the  true 
spirit  of  research  and  truth  have  had  to  discard  many  of  them. 

Passavant's  work  became  popular  in  Prance,  French 
writers  on  Raphael,  such  as  Gruyer,  Clement,  and  Vitet,  quoted 
Passavant.     In  some  cases  French  opinions  were  mere  abstracts 
of  Passavant's  work,    V/e  have  mentioned  Ingres'  biography  of 
Raphael  earlier,     Flandrin,  Delacroix,  David  d 'Angers,  also, 
expressed  opinions  on  Raphael  in  letters  and  reminiscences. 
All  these  things  show  what  an  important  place  Raphael  held  in  th^ 
minds  of  both  the  public  and  the  artists  of  France.    Many  copies 
of  his  pictures  were  sent  from  Rome  to  Paris;  excellent  engrav- 
ings from  his  works  continued  to  be  made  by  the  French  engravers 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to  recognize  Raphael's  important 
position  in  world-history,     Goethe's  opinion  of  Raphael  expresse<]l 
In  his  letters  and  essays  gives  the  clearest  perception  of 
Raphael ' s  genius , 


A  most  valuable  publication  is  Jacob  Burckhardt * s 
"Cicerone",     In  this  Burckhardt  gives  Ms  views  of  the  pictures 
as  though  he  were  really  standing  in  front  of  each  one  as  he 
speaks.    He  idolized  the  Renaissance  and  had  a  superior  artistic 
sensibility. 

In  the  printed  correspondence  and  in  biographies  of 
German  artists,  poets,  and  scholars,  Raphael  was  often  mentioned 
German  engravings  at  this  time  were  first  among  European  pro- 
ductions; they  helped  spread  a  more  general  knov/ledge  of  Raphael 

The  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  designer  and  lover  of 
decorative  design,  had  three  great  prints  made  from  photographs 
of  monumental  paintings,  which  he  used  as  the  principal  decora- 
tion of  his  Cornish  studios.     One  was  Michelangelo's  "Creation 
of  Adam";  one  was  Raphael's  "Jurisprudence"  from  the  Camera  dell^ 
Segnatura;  the  third  was  Paul  Baudry's  "Pastoral  Music",  This 
is  significant  of  his  appreciation  of  Raphael. 

Paul  Baudry,  a  French  painter,  born  in  1828,  was  noted  as 
aji  original  artist.    His  paintings  of  muses  on  the  ceiling  of  th^ 
foyer  of  the  New  Opera  House  in  Paris  are  famous.    He  was  a 
brilliant  pupil,  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.     In  Italy  he  fell  iinder  the  spell  of  the  great  Renaissance 
masters  and  chose  Raphael  as  his  special  master. 

He  had  done  fine  portraits  and  fine  paintings  of  the  nude 
and  had  done  some  decoration,  when  he  was  given  the  contract  for 
the  Opera  Plouse.    He  wanted  his  work  to  be  truly  monumental  and 
truly  decorative.     So  in  1864,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  copied 


full  size  Michelangelo's  frescoes  of  the  Sistine,  in  1868  he 
went  to  London  to  copy  Raphael's  Cartoons,     In  1870  he  went  to 
Italy  again  to  study. 

The  series  of  paintings  in  the  Opera  House  forms  perhaps 
the  most  colossal  scheme  of  decoration  done  by  one  man  since 
the  great  days  of  Italian  art.    Kenyon  Cox  thinks  no  one  has 
composed  better  than  he  since  Raphael.    He  is  the  only  modern 
who  could  bear  the  comparison  in  St.  Gaudens '  group.    His  types 
are  like  Raphael's,  but  crisper,  with  a  certain  Parisian  air. 

And  now  for  England, 

The  first  Englishmen  of  importance  to  publish  their  views 
of  Raphael  were  the  Richardsons,  father  and  son.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  authorities  on 
art,  in  Italy  and  France,  as  well  as  in  England, 

They  had  traced  Raphael's  development  and  published  their 
views  in  a  famous  book.    They  only  wrote  what  they  had  actually 
found  out  themselves.    They  held  that  artists  were  on  the  same 
level  with  poets  and  writers.    They  considered  the  Cartoons  for 
the  Tapestries  Raphael's  greatest  work.    They  admitted  that  he 
was  an  imitator  of  Michelangelo, 

Felix  Lavery  quotes  from  the  Richardsons  thus: 

"  in  the  divine  Raphael  one  often  sees  such  a  trans- 
cendent excellence  that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  man,  and 
assures  us  this  must  be  the  hand  of  him  who  was  what  Shakespeare 
calls  Julius  Caesar:   'The  foremost  man  of  all  the  world',"  (1) 
(1)  Felix  Lavery:     Raphael "-pp ,46-47 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Richardsons.    He  studied  and  copied  parts  of  Raphael »s  frescoes 
in  Rome.    He  had  received  from  a  fellow  Englishman  a  commission 
to  copy  the  "School  of  Athens",  but  to  place  the  heads  of 
prominent  Englishmen  living  in  Rome  at  that  time,  on  the 
figures  in  the  painting. 

At  about  this  time  Webb's  "inquiries  as  to  Vi/hat  is  Beauty" 
was  published;  this  was  a  series  of  dialogues  in  which  ancient 
and  modern  art  was  discussed;  it  gave  special  attention  to 
Raphael,    Webb  also  thought  with  the  Richardsons  that  Raphael's 
greatest  achievement  was  in  the  Cartoons, 

Webb  and  Reynolds  both  put  Correggio  above  Raphael  in 
regard  to  color,  as  Mengs  did  at  first.  Although  admiring 
Raphael,  they  really  thought  him  outdistanced  in  many  respects. 

Reynolds  feels  inequality  in  Raphael's  work,    'H'/hile  he 
appreciates  his  achievements,  the  artist  does  not  appear  to 
him  so  great  in  oil  as  in  fresco.     This  he  tells  us  in  his 
"Fifth  Discourse  on  Art".     This  opinion  of  his  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  other  critics  in  later  times.     One  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  is  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  hailed  as  one  of  the  people  who 
really  understands  Raphael.    Writing  his  book  "Raphael"  in  1933 
he  says,  "Reynolds  said  in  his  Fifth  Discourse:   'V/hen  Raphael 
painted  in  oil,  his  hand  seemed  to  be  so  cramped  and  confined 
that  he  not  only  lost  that  facility  and  spirit,  but  I  think 
even  that  correctness  of  form,  which  is  so  perfect  and  admirable 
in  his  Fresco  works,  I  have  no  desire  to  degrade  Raffaelle 


from  the  high  rank  that  he  deservedly  holds;  but  by  comparing 
him  with  himself,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  man 
In  Oil  as  In  Fresco'."  (1) 

Regarding  this  point  Holmes  feels  that  the  explanation 
Is  "that  Raphael  was  never  quite  able  to  throw  off  the  Umbro- 
Florentine  style  of  using  oil  paint.    He  had  served  a  long  and 
industrious  apprenticeship  to  that  style.     It  could  produce  high 
finish  and  richness  of  color,  but  It  was  Inferior  to  fresco  and 
to  tempera  in  one  respect.    Fresco  and  tempera  require  direct 
drawing  with  the  brush-- this  could  add  richness  and  harmony  to 
the  rhythm."   (2)     Holmes  continues  that  oil  with  its  "facilities 
for  fusion  of  tone"  (3)  tended  to  smoothness  rather  than  emphasi 
that  Raphael  could  not  break  himself  of  this  habit  of  smoothness 
in  later  life.    He  reminds  us  that  the  technique  of  fresco  re- 
quired the  artists  to  work  as  quickly  and  decisively  as  artistic 
conventions  of  the  time  permitted, 

"Up  to  Raphael's  time  that  convention  had  generally  been 
somewhat  dry  and  precise",   (4)  says  Holmes.    He  feels  that 
Raphael  broke  away  from  this  precision  and  gave  fresco  a  new 
quality  and  rhythm  of  handling. 

He  feels,  too,  that  if  we  seek  an  explanation  of  Raphael's 
reluctance  to  adopt  lightness  and  breadth  of  handling  in  oil 
paint,  we  may  say  that  his  reputation  had  been  gained  by  the 


(1)  Sir  Charles  Holmes:  "Raphael "-p. 119 

(2)  "          "             "  "  p. 121 

(3)  "          "             "  "  p. 121 

(4)  "          "             "  "  p. 128 
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refinement  of  his  workmanship,  and  he  was  perhaps  unwilling  to 
jeopardize  his  position;  he  recognized  his  own  power  for  minute 
accomplishment,  which  adds  charm  to  small  paintings  which  are 
seen  close. 

Reynolds  in  his  position  as  first  Director  of  the  London 
Academy,  always  mentioned  Raphael  in  his  public  addresses;  pre- 
viously he  had  defended  Raphael  in  a  series  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles when  connoisseurs  were  finding  fault  with  the  tapestry 
cartoons . 

He  believed  that  Raphael  was  great,  but  that  Michelangelo 
was  greater. 

Reynolds'  Discourses  on  art  delivered  from  January,  1759, 
to  December,  1790,  have  been  considered  to  contain  the  earliest 
art  criticisms  of  any  value  published  in  England.     (1)(2)  But 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  writing  in  1900,  felt  that  many  of 
Reynolds'  "guesses"  were  often  "imhappy" , 

We  quote  concerning  Raphael  from  Reynolds '  Eleventh 
Discourse : 

"The  most  considerable  and  the  most  esteemed  works  of 
Raphael  are  the  Cartoons,  and  his  fresco  work  in  the  Vatican; 
those,  as  we  all  know,  are  far  from  being  minutely  finished;  his 
principal  care  and  attention  seems  to  have  been  fixed  upon  the 
adjustment  of  the  whole,  though,  in  regard  to  the  general  work 

(1}  Edmund  Gosse 

(2)  Lionello  Venturi  (1936)  feels  that  while  Reynolds' 

contemporaries  thought  him  old-fashioned,  he  has  received 
from  later  generations  the  acknowledgment  for  his  opinions 
that  he  deserves. 

to  which  It  belongs,  it  is  but  a  part;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  head,  of  the  hands,  and  feet.    Though  he  possessed  this 
art  of  seeing  and  comprehending  the  whole,  as  far  as  form  is 
concerned,  he  did  not  exert  the  same  faculty  in  regard  to  the 
general  effect,  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  by  color,  and 
light  and  shade.     Of  this  deficiency  of  his  oil  pictures,  where 
this  excellence  is  more  expected  than  in  fresco,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  

"It  has  frequently  happened,  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Vatican,  that  many  of  those  whom  he  had  conducted 
through  the  various  apartments  of  that  edifice,  when  about  to 
be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  would 
not  believe  that  they  had  already  passed  through  the  rooms 
where  they  are  preserved,  so  little  impression  had  those 
performances  made  on  them.     One  of  the  first  painters  now  in 
France  told  me  that  this  circumstance  happened  to  himself, 
though  he  now  looks  on  Raphael  with  that  veneration  which  he 
deserves  from  all  painters  and  lovers  of  art.     I  remember  very 
well  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first  visited  the  Vatican; 
but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 
ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather  that  they 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected.     This  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  mind;  and  on  inquiring  further  of  other  students, 
I  found  that  those  persons  only  who  from  natural  imbecility 
appeared  to  be  incapable  of  ever  relishing  these  divine 
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performance,  made  pretensions  of  Instantaneous  raptures  on 
first  beholding  them. 

"In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I  must  add,  that,  though 
disappointed  and  mortified  at  not  finding  myself  enraptured 
with  the  works  of  the  great  master,  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
conceive  or  suppose  that  the  name  of  Raphael,  and  those  admi- 
rable paintings  In  particular,  owed  their  reputation  to  the 
Ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  mankind;  on  the  contrary,  my 
not  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to  have  done,  was 
one  of  the  most  humiliating  things  that  ever  happened  to  me. 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted.     I  felt  ray  ignorance  and  stood 
abashed.    All  the  undigested  notions  of  painting  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  England,  where  the  art  was  at  its  lowest 

ebb  it  could  not.  Indeed,  oe  lov/er.  v/ere  to  be  totally  done 

away  with  and  eradicated  from  my  mind, 

"It  was  necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  very  solemn 
occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  a  little  child.  Notwith- 
standing my  disappointment,  I  proceeded  to  copy  some  of  those 
excellent  works,     I  viewed  them  again  and  again;  I  even 
affected  to  feel  their  merits,  and  to  admire  them  more  than  I 
really  did.     In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  perceptions 
began  to  dawn  upon  me ,  and  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  origi- 
nally formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art,  and 
that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to  the  high  rank 
which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.     The  truth  is. 


that  if  these  works  had  really  been  what  I  had  expected,  they 
would  have  contained  beauties  superficial  and  alluring,  but  by 
no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  repu- 
tation whJlch  they  have  so  long  and  justly  obtained, 

"Having  since  that  period  frequently  revolved  the  subject 
in  my  mind,  I  am  now  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  relish  for  the 
higher  excellence  of  art  is  an  acquired  taste,  which  no  man 
ever  possessed  without  long  cultivation  and  great  labor  and 
attention.     On  such  occasions  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned, 
we  are  often  ashamed  of  our  apparent  dullness;  as  if  it  were 
expected  that  our  minds,  like  tinder,  should  instantly  catch 
fire  from  the  divine  spark  of  Raphael's  genius.     I  flatter 
myself  that  now  it  would  be  so,  and  that  I  have  a  lively  per- 
ception of  his  great  powers;  but  let  it  be  always  remembered 
that  the  excellence  of  his  style  is  not  on  the  surface,  but 
lies  deep,  and  at  the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily.     It  is 
the  florid  style  which  strikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eye, 
for  a  time,  without  ever  satisfying  the  judgment,"  (1) 

Other  English  art  critics  wrote  of  Raphael  but  the  horizon 
established  by  the  Richardsons  was  not  broadened. 

An  English  author,  Roscoe,  writing  "The  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de '  Medici",  stepped  aside  from  his  proper  theme  to  speak  of 
Raphael.    He  showed  a  knowledge  of  Raphael's  works  and  the 
literature  pertaining  to  them,  and  he  exercised  an  impartiality 
of  judgment.     He  was  the  first  English  historian  to  treat  of 
[1)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:   "The  Eleventh  Discourse" 


matters  pertaining  to  art  in  conjunction  with  an  historical 
theme • 

After  the  French  Revolution,  England's  artistic  opinions 
continued  in  the  same  strain  as  before,     Reynolds  remained  the 
authority. 

In  1816,  Duppit  published  a  biography  of  Raphael,  but  in 
this  he  merely  quotes  Raynolds '  opinions. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  seemed  to  analyze  Raphael  with  a 
modern  feeling.    He  wrote  from  Bologna,  "standing  before  the 
picture  of  'St,  Cecilia'  you  forget  that  it  is  a  picture  as  you 
look  at  it,  and  yet  it  is  most  unlike  any  of  those  things  which 
we  call  reality.     It  is  of  the  inspired  and  ideal  kind,  and 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  and  executed  in  a  similar  state  of 
feeling  to  that  which  produced,  arsiong    the  ancients,  those 
perfect  specimens  of  poetry  and  sculpture  which  are  the  baffling 
models  of  succeeding  generations.    There  is  a  unity  and  a 
perfection  in  it  of  an  incommunicable  kind.    The  central  figure, 
St,  Cecilia,  seems  wrapt  in  such  inspiration  as  produced  her 
image  in  the  painter's  mind;  her  deep,  dark,  eloquent  eyes 
lifted  up,  her  chestnut  hair  flung  back  from  her  forehead;  she 
holds  an  organ  in  her  hands;  her  countenance,  as  it  were,  calmed 
by  the  depth  of  her  passion  and  rapture,  penetrated  throughout 
with  the  warm  and  radiant  light  of  life.     She  is  listening  to 
the  music  of  heaven,  and,  as  I  imagine,  has  just  ceased  to  sing, 
for  the  four  figures  that  surround  her  evidently  point,  by  their 
attitudes  toward  her,  particularly  St,  John,  who,  with  a  tender. 


yet  impassioned  gesture,  bends  his  countenance  towards  her, 
languid  with  the  depth  of  his  emotion.    At  her  feet  lie  various 
instruments  of  music,  broken  and  unstrung.     Of  the  coloring 
I  do  not  speak;  it  eclipses  nature,  yet  it  has  all  her  truth 
and  softness."  (1)    As  we  read  this  we  think  of  Goethe's  letter 
regarding  the  "Cecilia"  written  thirty  years  before.     One  of 
Byron's  smaller  poems  "Beppo"  has  a  strophe  in  which  Raphael 
is  mentioned  as  living  immortally  in  Italy, 

Many  of  Raphael's  works  bought  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  went  to  England,    Numbers  of  his  sketches, 
especially  were  bought  by  the  English, 

Count  Caylus  was  the  first  to  have  copies  of  Raphael's 
sketches  made  in  France,     But  the  English  now  began  to  edit 
whole  volumes  comprised  of  copies  of  his  sketches;  these  vol- 
umes, however,  were  very  costly. 

In  1872  there  was  published  in  England  by  two  men  a 
study  of  Raphael  in  two  volumes  which  was  more  complete  than 
Passavant's  work.    The  authors  had  (1864-1871)  published  a 
"History  of  Italian  painting  from  its  Origins  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century".    Venturi  says  that  this  history  of  theirs  retains  a 
high  place  among  the  best  authorities.    Then  came  in  1872  the 
two  columes  entitled  "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works",  The 
authors  were  J.  A,  Crowe  and  G,  B.  Cavalcaselle ,     Crowe  was  an 
Englishman  of  letters  who  gave  the  cultured  background  to  the 
work.     Cavalcaselle  was  an  Italian  painter  of  rather  a 
(1)  Hermann  Grimm:   "The  Life  of  Raphael" -pp. 215-S16 
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revolutionary  disposition  who  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to 
travel  and  to  making  drawings  of  the  paintings  he  saw.  Then, 
around  the  drawings  he  wrote  the  stylistic  characters,  V/lth 
this  system  he  penetrated  into  the  style  of  painters  more  deep- 
ly than  anyone  before  him.     He  seemed  to  have  a  tenacious  visual 
memory  and  a  keen  sense  of  quality  in  painting.    With  the  aid  of 
his  drawings  he  could  compare  works  seen  at  wide  intervals  of 
time  and  place.     Thus  he  destroyed  some  information  built  up 
previously  on  value  assigned  to  copies  or  imitations.    His  work 
is  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  art. 

In  the  preface  the  authors  remind  us  that  the  life  of 
Raphael  has  been  the  subject  of  countless  biographies  and 
essays  "in  which  admiration  and  praise  were  justly  lavished  on 
the  greatest  painter  of  any  age."  (1) 

"From  the  days  of  Riunohr  to  those  of  Passavant  and  Waagen 

the  master's  works  were  subjected  to  the  minutest  investigation; 

and  drawings,  pictures,  or  frescoes  were  examined,  measured,  and 

commented  on  with  unwearying  patience  and  industry.    Yet  the 

outcome  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  labour  expended;  and 

we  are  still  without  a  life  of  Raphael  which  deals  exhaustively 

with  his  relations  to  the  art  and  artists  of  his  own  or  previous 

centuries.     Some  have  studied  pictures  to  discover  and  point  out 

the  influence  of  the  antique  or  contemporary  craftsmen  in  Italy. 

Others  have  looked  at  drawings  to  note  their  connection  with 

altar-pieces  or  frescoes;  Passavant  alone  devoted  his  life  to  a 

catalogue  of  all  Raphael's  works.    His  followers,  amongst  whom 
(1)  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle : "Raphael :  His  Life  and  Works"  preface 
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we  shall  note  Springer  and  Grimm  as  pre-eminent,  endeavored  to 
sift  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  and,  in  numerous 
instances  they  succeeded  in  elucidating  disputed  points  in 
Raphael's  career.    But  no  one,  as  yet,  has  convincingly  traced 
the  progress  of  the  artist."  (1) 

These  authors  do  not  pretend  to  have  solved  all  questions 
about  Raphael,     But  they  hope  to  have  done  something  to  shed 
some  new  light  on  his  career.     They  examined  every  drawing  and 
every  picture  to  trace  the  road  to  his  fame.    They  have  tried 
to  show  how  he  digested  and  assimilated  the  lessons  of  all  the 
masters  of  his  country.    They  travelled  widely;  still  they  used 
Vasari's  "Life  of  Raphael"  extensively  as  reference. 

John  Ruskin,  writing  in  1876,  calls  these  authors  "the 
rapturous  Crowe  and  the  more  cautious  Cavalcaselle"  (2),  and  in 
a  footnote  says,  "I  have  every  reason  to  put  real  confidence  in 
his  (Cavalcaselle ' s )  judgment.     But  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  engaged  as  he  is,  to  go  over  all  the  ground  covered  by  so 
extensive  a  piece  of  critical  work  as  these  volumes  contain  with 
effective  attention,"  (3) 

Bernhard  Berenson,  that  capable  writer,  considers  that 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  were  painstaking  critics  but  that  they 
labored  under  great  disadvantages  because  most  of  their  work  was 
done  when  travelling  was  slow  and  when  photography  was  not 

(1)  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle:   "Raphael:  His  Life  and  Works" 
Preface,  p.  VII 

(2)  John  Ruskin:   "Mornings  in  Florence"-p,55 

(3)  "        "               "            "                      p. 56,  footnote 

sufficiently  perfected  to  be  of  much  service. 

Eugene  Muntz,  writing  in  1896,  calls  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  "most  competent  judges". 

Adolf  Paul  Oppe,  writing  in  1909,  says  of  the  work  of 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ""biased,  unattractive,  \innecessarlly 
long,  it  persists  in  holding  its  place  through  the  completeness 
of  its  information," 

To  some  extent  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  been  super- 
seded and  to  a  great  extent  supplemented  by  the  work  of 
Morelli,  Gustavo  Frizzoni,  and  others.    But  it  is  true  that 
their  work  has  been  many  times  reprinted  and  is  still  con- 
stantly used  by  scholars. 

1/Vhile  we  see  that  a  vast  amount  of  careful  study  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  Florentine  painting,  perhaps  the 
Englishman,  John  Ruskin,   (1819-1900)  first  really  opened  our 
eyes  to  its  beauty.     It  may  help  us  to  understand  his 
criticisms  if  we  know  what  he  expects  of  artists  and  art.  We 
quote: 

"The  whole  function  of  the  artist  in  the  world  is  to  be 
a  seeing  and  a  feeling  creature,  to  be  an  instrument  of  such 
tenderness  and  sensitiveness,  that  no  shadow,  no  hue,  no  line, 
no  instantaneous  and  evanescent  expression  of  the  visible 
things  around  him,  nor  any  of  the  emotions  which  they  are 
capable  of  conveying  to  the  spirit  which  has  been  given  him, 
shall  either  be  left  unrecorded,  or  fade  from  the  book  of 

record."  (D     

UJ  John  Ruskin:  "Stones  of  Venice"-vol,iii-p,10 
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And  again: 

"What  we  want  art  to  do  for  us  Is  to  stay  what  is  fleet- 
ing, and  to  enlighten  what  is  incomprehensible,  to  incorporate 
the  things  that  have  no  measure,  and  immortalize  the  things 
that  have  no  duration  All  that  is  infinite  and  wonderful,  hav- 
ing in  it  that  spirit  stnd  power  which  man  may  witness,  but  not 
weigh;  conceive,  but  not  comprehend;  love,  but  not  limit,  and 
imagine,  but  not  define;  this,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
aim  of  all  noble  art,"  (1) 

In  considering  Raphael,  Ruskin  says: 

"Raphael,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo  were  all  trained  in  the 
old  school;  they  all  had  masters  who  knew  the  true  ends  of  art, 
and  had  reached  them;  masters  nearly  as  great  as  they  were 
themselves,  but  imbued  with  the  old,"  (2) 

We  have  mentioned  previously  that  Englishmen  were  becom- 
ing interested,  even  at  great  expense,  in  editing  volijunes  com- 
posed of  copies  of  Raphael's  sketches.     But  now  a  change  came. 
Photography  arrived. 

Immediately  the  Prince  Consort  of  England  had  the  idea 
of  arranging  through  means  of  photography  a  complete  series  of 
Raphael's  works.     Karl  Ruland,  later  director  of  the  1/Veimar 
Museum,  made  the  catalogue  to  the  Prince  Consort's  Raphael 
collection.     This  catalogue  was  a  systematic  classification  of 
all  that  Raphael  had  ever  drawn  or  painted  and  also  of  the  works 

(1)  John  Ruskin:  "Stones  of  Venice"-vol,ii-p.23 

(2)  "        "                 "        "        "          "  ii-p.23 
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attributed  to  him. 

This  sort  of  project  was  new  to  the  world  of  art  criticism. 
Here  was  such  a  survey  of  the  entire  labors  of  the  master  as 
Passavant  would  have  liked,  but  had  not  been  able  to  make. 
Such  a  collection  enabled  art  students  for  the  first  time  to 
make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  Raphael *s  productions. 
Immediately  many  could  be  rejected.     Of  those  genuine  it 
became  evident  that  they  should  be  catalogued  not  chronological- 
ly, but  according  to  their  subject.     Out  of  this  project  came, 
too,  the  firm  basis  for  later  work  in  establishment  of  genuine- 
ness . 

But  the  most  significant  result  of  this  survey  was  the 
possibility  it  offered  of  tracing  the  growth  of  the  important 
compositions  of  the  master  from  their  very  beginnings  and  of 
seeing  the  composition  gradually  unfold  spiritually  and 
physically.    This  gave  a  new  opportunity  for  testing  the 
Interesting  accounts  of  Vasari. 

So  that  which  was  achieved  by  Cavalcaselle  by  his  memory 
and  drawings  was  achieved  after  him  by  photographs  of  paint- 
ings.   Anyone  who  has  seen  the  original  can  reconstruct  it  in 
memory  by  looking  at  the  photograph.     Photographs,  too,  can  be 
used  to  make  comparisons.    The  first  man  who  used  comparisons 
of  photographs  to  correct  errors  of  attribution,  some  of  which 
had  escaped  Cavalcaselle,  was  an  Italian,  Giovanni  Morelli, 
He  was  a  physician,  with  a  taste  for  exact  science,  and  a  keen 
artistic  sensibility.    He  was  also  a  collector.    He  first 
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appeared  under  the  Russian  name  of  Ivan  Sermoleff ,  criticising 
notable  paintings  of  the  ideal  period  of  Italian  art. 

In  the  years  1850-1880  there  was  an  apparent  infatuation 
for  experimental  science,  so  Morelli  believed  in  ignoring 
artistic  sensibility  and  applying  certain  principles,  called 
experimental,  to  the  analysis  of  paintings.    He  believed  this 
was  the  dignified,  scientific  procedure.     For  instance,  he 
declared  that  he  saw  that  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century  re- 
peated hands  and  ears  conventionally,  even  though  otherwise 
attentive  to  variations  in  the  models.    He  generalized  this 
observation  and  made  of  it  a  law:  the  works  in  which  hands  and 
ears  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  are  by  the  same  man. 

This  theory  did  gain  ground,  but  Venturi  feels  that 
Morelli  did  not  really  use  it  in  looking  at  works  of  art,  but 
used  his  own  lively  intuition. 

Prank  Preston  Stearns,  however,  writing  in  1900,  feels 
that  Morelli  did  follow  this  plan,  thus  depending  too  much  in 
his  judgment  of  pictures  on  "subordinate  peculiarities",  (1) 

Morelli  was  a  rather  brilliant  writer,  producing  reviews 
of  current  exhibitions  in  German  and  Roman  galleries.     Some  of 
these  reviews,  begun  in  1874  were  published  under  the  title 
"Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries",    The  book  is  interesting 
and  still  has  a  serious  character. 

Of  Raphael  he  said,  "Midway  between  Correggio  and  the 

(i;  Frank  Preston  Stearns:   "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art"-p,10 
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strong  individuality  of  Michelangelo  stands  Raphael,  the  most 
serene,  restrained,  and  perfect  of  painters,  who  alone,  by 
virtue  of  these  qualities,  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Greeks," 
(1) 

The  work  of  Cavalcaselle  and  of  Morelli  allov/ed  Italy  to 
see  studies  of  art  history  flourishing  between  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  One 
example  is  "The  History  of  Italian  Art"  by  Adolfo  Venturi  begun 
in  1901  and  today  comprising  twenty-one  volumes,     "In  this  the 
connoisseur,  the  philologist,  and  the  artist  are  interwoven 
successfully.     In  this  all  problems  of  Italian  art  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century  are  treated  in  a  thoroughly  new 
manner,"  (2) 

Morelli  directed  to  the  study  of  art  history  Bernhard 
Berenson,  who  has  increased  the  knowledge  of  Italian  painting, 
and  made  many  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  personalitie 
of  the  artists.    He  published  several  books  on  the  art  of  Italy. 
In  a  review  of  one  of  these  books  written  in  1897,  The  London 
Times  calls  him  "a  highly  competent  student  of  Italian  art;  a 
practitioner  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  investigation." 

Berenson' s  "Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance" 
gives  an  exceedingly  valuable  estimate  of  Raphael's  character 
as  an  artist. 

Berenson  is  given  by  many  authorities  the  credit  for  the 
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(1)  Giovanni  Morelli:   "Italian  Masters  in  Gei»man  Galleries" 

(2)  Lionello  Venturi:  "History  of  Artistic  Criticism"-p.239 
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use  of  the  tern  "space  composition"  in  relation  to  Raphael.  He 
discusses  this  "space  relation"  and  points  out  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  the  Umbrians,  that  Perugino  was  a  master 
of  this  art  in  his  own  way,  hut  that  it  was  left  for  Raphael  to 
develop  it  to  the  full. 


And  now  back  to  Germany. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  another  German  to  give  the 
world  a  splendid  book  on  Raphael  Santi.     This  man  is  Hermann 
Grimm,  a  man  of  keen  insight,  making  his  own  whatever  is  best 
in  the  arts,  and  discarding  whatever  is  second  or  third  rate. 
He  is  a  literary  artist  and  a  connoisseur  as  well,  a  judge  of 
painting,  as  well  as  of  paintings. 

He  was  thorough  in  his  study,  devoting  thirty  years  prior 
to  his  book  in  the  study  of  the  artist  and  his  works.     In  "The 
Life  of  Raphael"  published  in  Germany  in  1872  he  gives  us  a  two- 
fold estimate  of  a  great  painter  and  a  great  man---quietly , 
gradually,  not  at  all  rhetorically. 

The  keynote  of  Grimm's  book  is  found  here  "The  maturity 
of  soul  which  shines  forth  from  'The  Sposalizio',  painted  when 
Raphael  was  twenty  years  old,  imposes  on  us  the  task  of  in- 
quiring whence  he  could  ha;ve  attained  such  mental  development," 
(1) 

Grimm  tries  to  understand  the  man  through  interpretation 
{!)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael "-p, 43 
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of  his  works. 

Griram's  "The  Life  of  Raphael"  was  translated  into  English 
by  Sarah  Holland  Adams  and  printed  in  Boston  in  1888.     In  a 
letter  to  the  translator  the  author  says: 

"V/hen  I  try  to  imagine  how  Emerson  would  perhaps  have 
regarded  Raphael,  with  some  of  whose  works  he  was  indeed 
acquainted,  but  of  whose  life-work  he  knew  little,  I  feel  as 
if  he  would  have  arrived  at  results  differing  not  widely  from 
my  own.    A  striking  analogy  exists  in  the  nature  of  these  two 
men.    My  endeavor  in  writing  'The  Life  of  Raphael'  has  not 
been  to  supply  with  fancies  and  conjectures  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation concerning  his  actual  career,  nor  merely  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  in  the  knov/ledge  of  these  outward  ex- 
periences imagine  they  possess  the  life  of  a  man.  The 
significance  of  ray  task  seemed  to  me  rather  to  lie  in  finding 
answers  to  the  following  questions:     In  what  relation  did  this 
artist,  inspired  with  his  sunny  views  of  life,  stand  to  the 
common  world  around  him?    How  were  the  radiant  pictures  re- 
ceived which  he  gave  to  the  world?    Y/as  he  assisted  in  his 
work  or  was  he  hindered?    How  powerful  was  this  help  or  this 
hindrance  and  by  whom  exercised?    These  questions  led  me  to 
consider  the  man  as  well  as  the  ideas  publicly  agitated  and 
discussed  in  Raphael's  day,  to  whose  influence  he  must  have 
been  subjected.    Above  all  I  have  tried  to  fathom  the  con- 
ceptions Raphael  wished  to  embody  in  his  paintings,  and  to 
point  out  how  far  he  succeeded;  or,  if  his  success  was  doubtful j 
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where  the  fault  lay.    The  ample  number  of  drawings  preserved, 
puts  us  in  position  to  follow  the  process  of  development 
through  which  his  principal  works  passed 5  and  it  is  indeed  clear 
in  the  final  execution  of  them  they  did  not  always  correspond 
to  what  he  appears  to  have  intended  in  his  first  designs. 
Following  up  these  traces,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Raphael's  genius,  \mder  circumstances  still  more  favorable, 
would  have  had  even  a  nobler  development.     I  believe,  too,  that 
I  am  able  to  point  out  with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  posi- 
tion he  took  toward  the  church  reform  movement  then  in  progress, 
not  only  in  Germany  but  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    As  a  re- 
sult, in  part  growing  out  of  this  idea,  I  have  been  led  to  give 
to  Raphael's  principal  works,  "The  Disputa"  and  "The  School  of 
Athens",  an  interpretation  differing  from  the  usual  one,"  (1) 

The  studies  which  Grimm  has  made  of  Raphael's  great 
dramatic  compositions  are  all  interesting,  but  especially  so 
are  what  he  says  of  "The  Entombment"  and  the  tapestries. 

He  says  In  the  chapter  on  "The  Entombment",  "He  creates 
like  nature  herself,    A  rose  is  a  rose,  and  it  is  nothing  more; 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  the  nightingale's  song;  there 
are  no  further  mysteries  to  fathom.    Thus  Raphael's  works  are 
free  from  personal  accessories;  it  is  only  by  a  peculiar 
glamour  over  everything  by  his  hand  that  we  are  led  to  exclaim, 
'Raphael  painted  this'."  (2) 

{!)  Hermann  Grimm:  "The  Life  of  Raphael",  pref ace-pp ,iii-v. 
(2)        "            "            "        "      "        "           pp, 80-81 

The  "Sistlne  Madonna"  Is  treated  at  length.    He  notes  the 
veil,  the  texture  of  the  dress.    He  calls  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  the  eyes  are  painted  in  such  a  reserved  manner  that 
upon  cloudy  days  the  drawing  can  scarcely  be  distinguished;  that 
this  gives  a  depth  of  expression  to  her  face  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained;  that  the  green  curtains  serve  to  bring 
the  scene  home  to  us,  just  as  the  moon  appears  to  be  nearer 
when  we  look  at  it  through  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

We  cannot  feel  that  Venturi's  criticism  that  Grimm 
exercised  his  poetical  enthusiasm  to  produce  a  mythology  of 
Raphael  without  realizing  him  in  his  effective  art  (1)  is  a 
Just  one, 

Frank  Preston  Stearns    writing  in  1889  in  his  review  of 
Grimm's  book,  says: 

"Grimm  is  sometimes  accused  of  indifference  by  the 
extremists,  as  Goethe  was  formerly;  but  those  who  possess  the 
key  to  his  writings  know  better  than  that.     Power  to  move  the 
hearts  of  thousands  never  emanated  from  a  cold  nature,"  (2) 

Although  inspired  by  Taine,  the  fine  "History  of  Art 
During  the  Rennaissance" ,  published  1888-1895  by  Eugene  Miintz, 
a  Frenchman,  follows  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle .    This  work  translated  by  Walter  Armstrong  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  nineteenth  century 

(1)  Lionello  Venturi :  "History  of  Art  Criticisra"-p,232 

(2)  Frank  Preston  Stearns:  "Hermann  Grimm's  Life  of  Raphael; 
a  Study  and  a  Review" -p ,12 
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studies  of  Raphael  and  can  be  read  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
criticisms.    With  keen  sympathy  and  fine  understanding  he  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  artist. 

He  spends  some  time,  as  did  Pas savant,  on  Giovanni  Santi, 
feeling  that  some  of  the  older  Santi 's  frescoes  at  Cagli  fore- 
shadowed the  "immortal  painter  of  the  Vatican",  (1) 

He  feels  that,  while  in  later  years,  Raphael  acquired 
more  freedom,  that  he  also  lost  some  of  his  earlier  qualities — 
that  his  color  became  less  warm  and  harmonious  and  lost  the  fine 
amber  tone  it  had  at  first, 

Miintz  thinks  that  Leonardo  is  the  greatest  of  all  Floren- 
tine painters,  and  that  Raphael,  to  his  credit,  in  many  respects 
took  the  same  stand  as  the  older  artist.    He  feels  that  Raphael' 
imitation  of  Michelangelo  did  him  harm,  for  he  did  not  gain 
Michelangelo's  good  qualities  and  did  lose  some  of  his  own. 

He  feels  that  Raphael  was  born  to  paint  Madonnas  and 
angels  I 

We  have  tried  to  follow  in  some  measure  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  the  general  flow  of  artistic  comment  and 
criticism  as  it  moved  around  Raphael  Santi  from  his  lifetime 
till  the  twentieth  century.    Now,  the  references  which  we  have 
been  able  to  use  for  the  most  part  beginning  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  are  those  published  in  England 
and  America, 

3 

(Ij  Eugene  Muntz:  "The  Life  of  Raphael '^-p ,10 
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In  reading  any  and  all  of  these  books  we  are  well  aware 
that  Raphael's  reputation  is  \mder  close  scrutiny.  Practically 
every  book  or  essay  offers  not  only  a  story  of  his  inheritance 
and  development  and  an  appreciation  of  his  achievements,  but 
also  an  answer  to  some  challenge that  has  been  offered  him,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  all  of  the  challenges,  but  the 
answers  are  here;  therefore  the  challenges  must  have  been 
offered. 

We  have  given  earlier  in  this  thesis  a  study  of  the  work 
of  Raphael's  first  biographer,  Giorgio  Vasari;  we  have  seen 
that  his  work  has  been  translated  into  other  languages  and  that 
his  statements  and  opinions  have  through  the  centuries  been 
quoted  by  practically  every  biographer  of  the  artist.     In  1886 
there  was  published  in  New  York  City  a  work  in  four  volumes 
called  "Lives  of  Seventy  of  the  Most  Excellent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects"  by  Giorgio  Vasari,  Edited  and  Anno- 
tated in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries  by  E.  H.  and  E,  W, 
Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins, 

This  work  is  an  important  edition  of  Vasari 's  writings. 
The  comments  of  the  editors  do  much  to  answer  certain  phases  of 
hostile  criticism  against  Raphael, 

We  quote  from  the  notes  by  the  editors: 

"The  student  eager  to  study  nature  as  it  is,  compares  some 
of  the  figures  in  the  Tapestries,  Cartoons,  or  the  Farnesina 
frescoes,  with  the  almost  impeccable  technical  work  of  certain 
modern  French  artists,  and  he  is  angered,     'Is  this',  he  asks. 
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'your  boasted  Raphael?    Are  those  straining  eye-balls  and  splay- 
ing fingers,  and  formal  curls,  and  sugar  loaf  noses  like  nature? 
Am  I  to  learn  from  them?'     To  which  the  answer  is,   'These  are 
the  faults  of  Raphael,  exaggerated  by  lesser  men,  and  because 
they  are  exaggerated  they  are  obvious  and  seen  first  of  all. 
The  real  Raphael  must  be  sought  for  in  his  own  thought,  his 
studies,  the  works  he  executed  himself.    Even  in  those  done  by 
pupils  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  master's  conception 
often  pierces  the  envelope,  and  we  see  him  at  once  powerful  and 
serene;  in  the  long  line  of  his  Madonnas  there  is  no  repetition 
and  no  sense  of  fatigue,  and  in  his  frescoes  he  laid  down  the 
lines  of  monumental  composition.    The  same  student  who  has 
compared  Raphael's  technique  with  that  of  the  modern  French 
masters  may  say,  for  instance,  even  while  admitting  their  style 
and  character,  that  the  silhouettes  of  the  women  in  the  medal- 
lions of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  are  coarse  in  outline,  that 
the  construction  of  their  faces  will  not  bear  analysis.  But 
when  that  modern  painter  has  a  medallion  to  fill  and  has  tried 
one  arrangement  after  another  he  inevitably  realizes  that  it  is 
Raphael  who  has  found  the  best  ordering  that  could  be  found, 
and  the  modern  painter  builds  upon  his  lines,  laid  down  so 
distinctly  that  the  greater  the  practice  of  the  artist  the  more 
complete  becomes  his  realization  of  Raphael's  comprehension  of 
essentials  in  composition'."  (1) 

{!)  Giorgio  Vasari:   "Lives  of  the  Most  Excellent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects"  (B  and  H) ,  vol.iii  ed,  note- 
pp. 232-233 
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These  editors  feel  that  while  early  praise  of  Raphael's 
work  was  lavish  and  indiscriminate,  later  criticism  has  perhaps 
been  too  severe.    They  think  that  none  of  Raphael's  work  is 
worthy  of  contempt,  for  the  least  of  it  shows,  in  some  degree, 
either  his  strength  in  composition  or  his  superiority  over  his 
contemporaries  in  some  direction. 

They  sense,  as  we  shall  see  that  others  do,  that  Raphael 
has  suffered  because  of  imitators  who  have  stolen  his  thought, 
"but  without  the  pre-occupation  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of 
that  thought,  have  only  produced  inferior  work, 

Raphael's  surface  handling  has  been  criticised  but  these 
editors  feel  that  modelling  of  itself  was  not  what  Raphael  was 
especially  interested  inj  neither  was  color.    He  sought  es- 
pecially for  dramatic  relief  and  to  this  he  gave  close  attention, 

Many  of  us  as  teachers  are  Indebted  to  Estelle  M.  Hurll 
for  her  stories  and  appreciations  of  artists  and  their  pictures. 
Writing  in  1899  of  Raphael  she  feels  that  Raphael  continues  to 
be  the  favorite  painter  of  Christendom,     She  calls  attention  to 
the  cheerful  subjects  of  his  pictures.     She  feels  this  is  due  to 
his  own  nature  and  to  his  interest  in  G-reek  art  which  dealt  es- 
pecially with  objects  of  delight.     She  thinks  that  his  splendid 
mastery  of  art  makes  it  appear  to  us  that  great  art  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.     She  calls  attention  to  his  arrange- 
ment of  fifty-two  figures  in  "The  School  of  Athens"  and  to  three 
figures  in  "The  Madonna  of  the  Chair",  both  with  equal  ease, 
significant  instances  of  his  unexcelled  skill  in  difficult 


problems  of  composition. 

She  thinks  him  capable  of  portraying  both  repose  and 
action  with  equal  facility,  but  I  feel  that  the  opinions  of 
greater  critics  do  not  support  his  mastery  of  action. 
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Since  1900  numberless  books  and  essays  on  Raphael  have  been 
produced;  in  any  essay  on  artists  or  on  painting  the  name  of 
Raphael  appears  again  and  again.    No  one  could  hope  to  make  any 
complete  survey  of  such  material,  so  for  the  closing  part  of 
this  section  we  select  some  few  from  the  large  group  for  special 
mention , 

George  B.  Rose  in  "Renaissance  Masters",  published  in  1900, 
calls  attention  to  Raphael's  prominent  place  in  art  through  the 
centuries.    He  feels  that  the  general  applause  accorded  him  has 
drowned  out  the  individual  voices  of  any  dissenters.  Without 
reservation  he  speaks: 

"His  fame  has  grown  with  the  passage  of  the  centuries  until 
it  is  co-extensive  with  civilization,  and  his  name  is  pronounced 
with  reverence  in  every  land  and  on  every  sea,"  (1) 

He  sees  Raphael  acclaimed  by  all  classes  of  people,  enthral 
ing  the  man  who  just  sees,  and  still  holding  the  interest  of  and 
bringing  a  great  depth  of  meaning  to  the  connoisseur. 

Published  in  London  in  1900  by  Henry  Strachey  is  a  study 
called  "Raphael",    This  author  discusses  the  case  against  Raphae 
He  reminds  us  that  we  must  not  blame  an  artist  because  he  does 
not  happen  to  use  the  sort  of  technique  or  finish  which  we  ad- 
mire. 

Painters  usually  work  either  for  general  effect  or  for 
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expressive  detail.     In  Italy  the  tendency  was  always  toward  the 
structural  and  architectural  side  of  painting,  considering 
first  the  general  effect.     The  expression  of  parts  was  held  in 
subjection  to  a  general  impression.     But  the  northern  painters 
seemed  to  desire  to  express  detail  in  every  part,  leaving 
general  effect  to  chance.    We  see  this  minute  expressiveness  in 
Durer  and  Holbein. 

People  who  enjoy  minuteness  of  detail,  the  analytic  art, 
will  claim  that  Raphael  is  cold  in  his  frescoes  or  merely  sen- 
timental in  his  Madonnas. 

In  works  like  the  Stanze,  where  the  type  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  individual,  some  critics  will  see  coldness 
and  an  academic  result. 

One  form  of  criticism  brought  against  Raphael  is  that  he  is 
academic  and  rhetorical.     These  charges  are  usually  made  by 
people  who  prefer  direct  story  telling.     They  miss  in  Raphael  ^'5 
later  Madonnas  the  staging  in  Perugino's  pictures  and  in  those 
of  his  contemporaries.     They  appreciate  so  much  the  little 
angels  found  in  a  Madonna  by  Bellini  that  they  do  not  mind  the 
expressionless  face  of  the  Virgin  herself;  they  do  not  know 
that  they  are  missing  depth  of  motherly  love  as  shown  in 
Raphael ' s  Madonnas , 

Henry  Strachey  feels  that  the  special  significance  of 
Raphael's  work  is  in  the  width  of  the  field  he  illuminated.  He 
sees  Raphael,  as  so  many  of  his  followers  do,  as  a  lover  of 
humanity,  of  the  earth  and  its  beauties. 


One  interesting  thing  about  Strachey's  work  is  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pic- 
tures themselves;  he  does  not  consider  them  as  historical  monu- 
ments, but  as  triumphs  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  analyses  the 
artistic  motives  and  views  problems  of  form,  of  composition,  of 
sentiment,  rather  than  mere  chronological  facts.  And  isn't 
this  the  human  way  to  approach  any  man's  work? 

As  Vasari  in  1550  saw  Raphael  "bringing  all  who  approached 
his  presence  into  harmony",  (1)  so  in  1900  Henry  Strachey  sees 
that  he  "walked  in  the  world  and  like  the  sun  shone  everywhere, 
all  humanity  feeling  his  influence."  (2) 

About  1900  Sir  Walter  Amstrong  wrote  of  Raphael: 

"The  world  is  now  gradually  consenting  to  put  Raphael  be- 
low Michelangelo,  Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  Titian,  and  perhaps 
Velasquez,  in  the  artistic  hierarchy,  but  his  fall  from  the 
highest  place  has  not  been  caused  by  the  diffuseness  of  his  ta- 
lent, but  by  the  recognition  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  ta- 
lent, talent  of  course  of  an  extraordinarily  high  order,  but  not 
the  burning  gift  that  welds  all  artistic  qualities  into  a  crea- 
tion in  spite  of  any  irregularity  in  their  distribution.  Man 
prefers,  in  the  work  of  raaji,  the  slightest  touch  of  the  creative 
faculty  to  the  most  lavish  display  of  what  I  may  call  for  want 
of  a  better  phrase,  intellectual  manipulation,     Raphael's  gift 
was  critical  rather  than  creative.     It  was  compounded  of  taste, 

(1)  Vasari:   "Lives"   (B.  and  H"; }  vol ,iii-p .224 

(2)  Henry  Strachey:  "Raphael "-p .45 
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judgment,  invention,  and,  in  his  early  days,  of  religious  fer- 
vor.    The  essential  connection  betv/een  his  emotions  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature  was  not  overwhelming.     He  felt  none  of  that 
overmastering  desire  to  express  his  own  individual  passions  in 
line,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro,  which  gave  inevitable  unity  to 
the  works  of  the  five  men  I  have  named," 

Henry  Strachey  considers  this  argument  weak.     He  admits 
that  Raphael  had  not  the  creative  ability  of  Rembrandt,  but 
had  he  none?    Shall  we  disclaim  Rembrandt's  importance  because 
he  chose  to  draw  Dutch  men  and  women,  often  ugly  looking  peo- 
ple, instead  of  covering  walls  with  miracles  of  beauty? 

He  says  that  Armstrong  and  others  who  share  his  taste  ex- 
pect to  find  "expression  pushed  to  the  farthest  point"  (1)  in 
all  artists  as  they  find  it  in  their  favorites. 

In  "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art"  Frank  Preston  Stearns 
has  given  us  a  delightful,  readable  book.     It  shows  a  knowledge 
of  art  history,  an  appreciation  of  honest  work,  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  a  painter's  motives. 

In  the  revised  edition,  published  in  1900  in  London,  the 
author  says:  "In  revising  this  work  I  have  considered  the  re- 
quest of  my  friends  for  a  more  thorough  and  complete  analysis 
of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  as  the  two  artists  in  whom  the  pub- 
lic take  the  liveliest  interest."  (2)     He  also  says  of  his 

(1)  Henry  Strachey:  "Raphael*'-p,54 

(2)  Frank  Preston  Stearns:   "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art", 
pref ace-p ,v 

analyses  of  works  of  art,  "Technicalities  have  their  value  and 
in  some  instances  are  highly  interesting  but  the  motive  of  a 
great  work  of  art  is  even  more  important."  (1) 

He  devotes  one  hundred  pages  to  his  study  of  Raphael,  The 
introductory  paragraph  to  the  study  follows: 

"It  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  dissatisfied  with  the  caprice 
of  Leonardo  and  the  wilfulness  of  Michelangelo,  wished  to  try 
her  hand  again,  and  moulded  an  image  in  some  respects  superior 
to  either."  (2) 

Two  of  his  final  comments  on  the  artist  are: 

"Raphael  had  done  his  work  If  he  accomplished  so  much 

in  a  short  life,  how  much  would  he  have  produced  in  a  long 
one?"  (3) 

"He  was  not  equal  to  the  representation  of  tragedy,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  to  the  last,  his  compositions  have  a  somewhat 
youthful  character;  but  he  was  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. "(4 

An  interesting  handbook  on  Raphael  is  "The  Raphael  Book" 
by  Frank  Roy  Fraprie  published  in  Boston  in  1912.    He  sums  up 
present  day  opinion  of  the  artist  by  saying  that  while  the 
modern  world  as  a  whole  still  believes  his  work  unsurpassed, 
others  have  excelled  him  in  single  particulars, 

"It  is  true  that  he  may  not  have  been  the  greatest 
(1}  Stearns:  "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art",  pref ace-p.viii 

(2)  "  "  "  "  "  "        p,  169 

(3)  "  "  "  "  "  "        p,  269 

(4)  "  "  "  "  "  "        p,  269 


technician,  the  finest  colorist,  the  most  imaginative  creator 
of  things  unseen,  among  painters,  but  in  the  power  to  move  the 
minds  of  men  toward  the  spiritual  realm,  to  convey  deep  reli- 
gious aspiration,  and  to  portray  the  beauty  of  heavenly  ideals, 
he  has  had  no  superior,"  (1) 

He  calls  attention  to  Raphael's  ability  to  express  the 
ideals  of  a  serene  and  ordered  dignity,  of  a  clear  and  spacious 
existence  governed  by  Intelligence  and  reason. 

In  "Artist  and  Public",  by  Kenyon  Cox,  a  member  of  the  Amer 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  published  in  1914,  there  is 
an  essay  on  Raphael  in  a  chapter  headed  "Design",     In  opening 
the  chapter,  he  says,  "True  art  has  always  been  the  expression 
by  the  artist  of  the  ideals  of  his  time  and  the  world  in  which 

he  lived  ideals  which  were  his  own  because  he  was  a  part  of 

that  world,     A  living  and  healthy  art  never  has  existed  and 
never  can  exist  except  through  the  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  the  artist  and  his  public,"   (2)    Mr,  Cox  thinks 
that  the  career  of  Raphael  is  an  instance  of  the  happy  produc- 
tiveness of  an  artist  in  sym.pathy  with  his  public. 

Mr,  Cox  also  sees  Raphael  as  furnishing  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  vicissitudes  of  critical  opinion.     He  feels  that 
Raphael  held  his  place  up  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  that  the  discovery  of  an  earlier  art  that  seemed 
more  frank  and  simpler  than  his,  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
(1}  Frank  Roy  Praprie:  "The  Raphael  Book"-p.2 
(2)  Kenyon  Cox:  "Artist  and  Public "-p, 41 
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Rembrandt  and  Velasquez  almost  caused  Raphael  to  cease  to  exist. 
A  few  years  ago  the  author  of  a  volume  of  essays  on  art  was 
gravely  criticized  because  the  book  contained  no  essay  on 
Raphael;  a  little  later  the  writer  of  a  book  on  the  pictures  in 
Rome  confessed  he  was  bored  with  the  pictures  in  the  Stanze  of 
the  Vatican,     It  is  not  probable  that  any  critic  of  reputation 
would  take  this  tone;  but,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
impressionistic  and  ultra-modern  criticism  which  ignores 
Raphael  altogether,  many  other  modern  critics  do,  too, 

Mr,  Cox  objects  to  Berenson's  belittlement  of  Raphael's 
"beauty".     He  feels  that  the  greatest  artists  from  Phidias  on 
have  occupied  themselves  with  beauty. 

He  calls  attention  to  Raphael's  achievements  in  "space 
composition",  so  named  by  Berenson,  He  recognizes  its  high 
quality.     It  has  always  been  important  in  the  enjoyability  of 

Raphael's  art  as  it  is  almost  the  only  enjoyable  element, 

for  many  of  us,  in  the  art  of  Perugino.    But  only  recently  has 
it  been  conceived  to  exist.     If  artists  and  critics  from 
Raphael's  day  almost  to  our  own  enjoyed  it,  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact.     Probably  we  today  appreciate  it  more  than 
they  did. 

Mr,  Cox  thinks  that  the  reason  why  so  many  modern  critics 
and  painters  almost  dislike  Raphael  is  the  very  reason  for 
which  he  was  once  so  greatly  revered.    He  was  working  at  the 

close  of  a  period  of  investigation  he  was  a  man  of  quick 

intellect,  but  of  no  special  originality  of  emotional  power. 


* 

He  learned  from  all  his  predecessors  what  they  had  to  teach;  he 
chose  what  he  needed  from  their  art.    Then  he  formed  a  style 
that  was  balanced  and  noble  and  was  at  once  accepted  as  the 
only  style  suitable  to  the  expression  of  lofty  ideas  in  monu- 
mental form.    He  became  a  law  giver,  the  founder  of  classicism, 
the  formulator  of  an  academic  ideal.     Not  to  admire  him  was  to 
be  ignorant;  few  dared  to  admit  dislike  for  his  work.    As  long 
as  the  academic  ideal  ruled,  he  kept  his  place;  but  when  mo- 
dern art  definitely  turned  to  romanticism  and  naturalism,  re- 
volt against  Raphael  became  imminent.    But  in  any  revolt,  men 
become  unjust.     So  in  this  one,  they  forgot  that  he  had  not  set 

up  laws  that  others  had  done  that  for  him.     They  confounded 

Raphael  with  his  followers  and  imitators  who  were  the  ones  to 
bore  them, 

Mr.  Cox  does  not  feel  that  Raphael's  popularity  is  in 
question.    He  feels  that  the  popularity  based  on  the  illustra- 
tive quality  of  his  work,  on  the  beauty  of  his  women,  on  the 
majesty  of  his  men,  on  his  ability  to  tell  a  story  and  to  pic- 
ture an  ideal  world  has  never  been  questioned.     It  is  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  those  who  measure  by  truly  artistic  stan- 
dards that  seems  indicative  to  Mr,  Cox  of  a  lessening  of 
Raphael ' s  importance , 

Writing  again  in  1917,  in  "Concerning  Painting",  Kenyon 
Cox  considers  that  Raphael  left  behind  him  what  was  for  three 
centuries  the  greatest  name  in  all  art.    He  explains  a  present 
day  attitude  toward  this  name: 
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"If  it  is  not  so  authoritative  today  as  it  was  once,  it  is 
"because  we  have  drifted  far  away  from  the  ideals  of  which  he 
was  the  incarnation.    He  is  forever  the  type  of  what  we  know 
as  the  classic  spirit;  and  when  the  world  has  tired  of  individ- 
ualism and  of  lawlessness,  it  will  again  find  in  him  the  high- 
est expression  of  order  and  of  noble  submission  of  the  individ- 
ual to  law."  (1) 

As  Fraprie,  so  too,  Kenyon  Cox  considers  Raphael's  ideal 
of  orderliness  in  a  serene  world, 

Edward  McCurdy  in  his  book  "Raphael  Santi",  published  in 
1917,  thus  defines  our  artist's  place  in  art; 

"All  art  is  the  expression  of  the  creative  impulse.  Its' 
first  quality  is  originality.    But  in  the  manner  of  expression 
a  certain  common  factor  may  be  seen  in  work  produced  under 
similar  conditions  of  time  or  place.    But  there  are  definitely 

two  classes  those  who  initiate  and  those  who  develop  and 

fulfill."  (2) 

Raphael  belongs  in  the  second  class.     "His  art  is  assimi- 
lative and  receptive  of  influence  to  a  degree  unparalleled  by 
any  other  of  the  greater  masters  of  the  Renaissance,"  (3) 

His  fame  is  in  part  due  to  this  degree  of  receptivity,  by 
virtue  of  which  his  art  came  to  seem,  as  it  were,  the  resultant 
of  many  forces,     "Like  a  river  into  which  niunberless  streams 

(1)  Kenyon  Cox:   "Concerning  Painting" -p ,89 

(2)  Edward  McCurdy:  "Raphael  Santi "-p, 54 

(3)  "            "                   "          "        p. 55 
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have  found  their  inevitable  way,  it  gathered  up  into  itself  and 
expresses  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  artists  of  the  preceding 
century  and  of  his  own  more  completely  than  can  be  claimed  of 
any  other  single  achievement."  (l) 

"Great  Artists  and  Their  Works  by  Great  Writers",  pub- 
lished in  1919  by  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  presents  clearly 
reasoned  opinions  of  men  who  have  treated  the  philosophy  of  art 
not  less  with  simplicity  of  language  than  with  depth  of  under- 
standing novelist,  essayist,  professed  critic.     Ke  also  in- 
cludes what  he  considers  the  most  brilliant  descriptions  of 
specific  paintings;  in  this  he  cites  Goethe  on  "St,  Cecilia", 
as  previously  quoted  in  this  essay. 

From  a  study  of  Raphael  made  in  1920  by  Felix  Lavery,  we 
quote  this  estimate: 

"Raphael  has  become  in  all  language  a  name  for  grace  and 
greatness;  his  was  a  universal  intelligence,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.     His  genius  is  not  one  that  can 
be  analyzed  and  explained,  and  Raphael  himself,  even  after  he 
had  attained  celebrity,  could  noc  have  imagined  that  his  sub- 
lime compositions  would  appeal  to  all  minds,  to  all  faculties, 
to  all  tastes,"  (2) 

A  recent  Italian  point  of  view  of  Raphael  is  given  by 
Adolfo  Venturi  in  "A  Short  History  of  Italian  Art",  published 
in  1901  and  translated  by  Edward  Button.     He  stresses,  as  we 

(1)  Edward  McCurdy:  "Raphael  Santi"-p,55 

(2)  Felix  Lavery:  "Raphael"-p,46 
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see  Americans  and  Englishmen  do  in  recent  years,  the  master's 
ideal  of  human  beauty  and  that  ideal  living  in  a  calm,  well- 
ordered  world.    He  feels  that  Raphael  was  next  to  Michelangelo, 
the  most  representative  man  of  his  age.     He  stresses  Raphael's 
sense  of  rhythm. 

"Rhythm  is  always  the  soul  of  Raphael's  art,  whether  it 
builds,  on  Leonardo's  example,  pyramidal  groups  that  enclose 
figures  in  a  strict  architectural  composition  without,  however, 
constricting  freedom  of  outline;  whether  it  is  constructing 
the  great  scene  of  the  "Di sputa  del  Sacramento"  on  a  system  of 
counterbalancing  straight  and  curved  lines;  or  sets  the  last 
figure  in  the  lunette  of  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura  to  a  slow 
rhythmic  dance."  (1) 

In  a  monograph,  "Raphael",  by  Anthony  Bertram,  published 
in  London,  in  1935  under  the  direction  of  "The  Studio",  is  em- 
phasized again  the  opinion  concerning  Raphael  uttered  in  1907 
by  Bernhard  Berenson. 

"Ever  ready  to  learn,  Raphael  passed  from  influence  to  in- 
fluence.   At  whose  feet  did  he  not  sit?    Timoteo  Viti's,  Peru- 
gino's  and  Pintoricchio ' s ,  Michelangelo's,  Leonardo's,  and  Pra 
Bartolommeo  '  s ,  and  finally  Sebastiano  del  Piombo's,  'i'/hat 
would  you  have  expected  from  this  miscellaneous  hash  but  a  very 
poor  boarding-house  sort  of  nourishment?    But  that  isn't  at  all 
what  you  get.     The  process  was  chemical  rather  than  culinary; 
a  new  beauty  was  precipitated,  first  the  idealized  Illustration 
{!)  Adolf o  Venturi:  "A  Short  History  of  Italian  Art "-p. 279 
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of  pagan  beauty,  and,  later,  of  pagan  nobility,  the  pictorial 
expression  of  Parnassus.     His  art,  therefore,  is  a  scholarly 
and  a  gracious  art,  not  horn  of  a  fanatic  heart,  hut  of  a  cul- 
ture fully  realized  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  from  which  the 
civilized  world  was  once  more  to  plunge  into  anger  and  super- 
stition." (1) 

Bertram  thinks  that  Raphael's  reputation  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  fashion  or  a  changing  social  outlook.     The  Victor- 
ians revered  him  but  later  years  have  seen  a  lessening  of  his 
estimate,  Bertram  feels.    But  he  cautions  us  if  we  should  at- 
tempt to  cast  aside  Raphael's  devotional  pieces  into  second- 

rateness,  "but  the  Raphael  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  ah,  that's 

another  matter I"  (2) 

He  credits  the  master  with  both  grandeur  and  sweetness  but 
advises  us  that  in  admiring  the  grandeur,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  sweetness---that  can  have  real  merit,  too. 

In  answer  to  those  critics  who  say  that  Raphael  is  an 
eclectic,  Mr.  Bertram  reminds  us  of  the  history  of  his  artistic 
growth---he  was  an  Umbrian.    The  Umbrian  school  began  as  a 
province  of  the  Sienese  school.    \Vhen  the  latter  declined,  the 
Umbrian  group  accepted  the  Intellectual,  live  influence  of 
Florence.     So  by  race,  we  see  that  Raphael  did  not  belong  so 
much  to  those  artists  who  invent  as  to  those  who  adopt;  in  his 
personal  history  he  is  only  showing  the  history  of  his  school. 

(1)  Anthony  Bertram:  "Raphael"-p.3 

(2)  "             "                 "  p.3 
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Do  we  not  in  the  last  analysis  feel  that  perhaps  the  ency- 
clopedias in  conimon  use,  the  Brittanica  and  the  Americana,  give 
on  any  subject  what  is  to  he  accepted  as  the  opinion  of  the 
average  man  or  woman?    The  Brittanica,  edition  of  1936,  has 
'this  to  say  of  Raphael: 

"Among  all  the  painters  of  the  world,  none  has  been  so 
universally  popular  as  Raphael,  who  has  so  steadily  maintained 
his  pre-eminent  reputation  throughout  many  changes  in  taste 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  centuries. 

"In  versatility  of  power,  he  remains  almost  without  a 
rival;  whether  painting  an  altar-piece  for  a  church,  a  large 
historical  fresco,  a  portrait  of  decorative  scenes  from  classi- 
cal mythology,  he  seems  to  excel  equally  in  each;  the  widely 
different  methods  of  painting  in  tempera,  oil  or  fresco,  are 
employed  by  him  with  apparently  equal  facility.    His  range  of 
scale  is  no  less  remarkable,  varying  from  a  miniature,  finished 
like  an  illuminated  manuscript,  to  colossal  figures  in  fresco 
dashed  in  with  breadth  and  vigor," 

This  would  seem  to  emphasize  not  only  his  popularity,  but 
also  his  reputation. 

The  Americana,  edition  of  1936,  also  stresses  his  popular- 
ity.   But  it  criticizes  him  rather  severely,  saying,  in  part: 

"Many  of  Raphael's  paintings  belong  to  that  well-knovm 
family  or  class  of  works  which  have  become  familiar  to  all  the 
European  world  as  typical  pictures  by  the  artist  who  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  first  of  religious  painters,  while  at  the 
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same  time  his  name  Is  used  by  artistic  reformers  as  a  s^Ttibol  of 
the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  art, 

"His  work  shov/s  little  Interest  in  realization  of  incident 
or  of  action;  he  is  regardless  of  the  impossibilities  of  the 
Apostles  in  long  and  voliminous  robes  and  of  men  in  a  fishing 

boat  mnch  too  small  for  them  indifferent  to  the  contradictions 

of  the  famous  picture  of  "Incendio  del  Borgo"  where  flames  are 
seen  flickering  among  marble  columns  and  walls  of  cut  stone 
without  anything  to  feed  them;  and  yet  this  lack  of  realism  in 
his  designs  has  never  diminished  his  vast  popularity  as  the 
typical  painter  toward  whose  work  everyone  turns  when  there  is 
mention  of  Christian  religious  painting.     There  is  no  better 
example  of  the  purely  artistic  quality  obtaining  full  recogni- 
tion In  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  more  popular." 

Perhaps  the  one  person  in  very  recent  days  who  has  had  the 
greatest  success  In  attempting  to  revalue  Raphael  and  accord 
him  proper  importance  in  terms  of  this  modern  age,  is  Sir 
Charles  Holmes,  an  Englishman,  a  former  director  of  the  London 
National  Gallery.     His  monograph  called  "Raphael,  and  the 
Modern  Use  of  the  Classical  Tradition"  will,  we  think,  be  a 
lasting  estimate  of  the  master.     In  this  new  estimate,  Raphael 

is  considered  as  two  men  the  man  who  can  produce  work  of 

greatly  differing  value  in  different  circumstances  or  in  using 
different  media.     His  duality  is  made  up  of  a  too  sweet  physical 
prettlness  and  a  grand  physical  beauty. 
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This  monograph  on  Raphael  tries  to  explain  the  superiority 
of  his  frescoes  over  his  oils  as  due  to  the  change  in  the  course 
of  his  life  brought  about  when  he  left  Florence  to  go  to  Rome 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  antiquity, 

"The  London  Times"  says  of  this  book  that  the  theme  is  that 
Raphael  can  be  known  only  in  Rome.    This  theme  is  worked  out 
with  a  skill  which  will  help  to  remove  the  prejudices  formed  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  have  seen  Raphael  mainly  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  in  the  Louvre.     It  will  help  prepare  them  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura, 

"The  New  Statesman"  and  "The  Nation"  feel,  however,  that 
the  book  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  elements  in  Raphael's  art;  that  there  are  some  distortions 
of  emphasis  in  it. 

Sir  Charles  tells  us: 

"Ever  since  I  first  saw  them,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  cer- 
tain works  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  had  somehow  remained  out- 
side all  these  speculative  mutations,     I  had  never  really 
studied  the  man's  intellect,  or  the  principles  which  enabled 
him  to  hold  his  ovm  by  the  side  of  Michelangelo,     It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  enchanted  or  impressed  by  the  serene  beauty 
and  mastery  of  the  great  frescoes  by  Raphael  in  Rome,  but  the 
waxen  or  marmoreal  insipidity  of  his  professed  followers  dis- 
couraged any  deeper  inquiries.    He  seemed  a  mighty  master  but 
a  fatal  influence,"  (1) 

(1)  Sir  Charles  Holmes:  "Raphael "-p. 10 
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Sir  Charles  feels  that  modern  critics  either  say  that 
Raphael  is  a  master  of  design  or  one  who  is  entirely  over- 
rated and  bloodless,  one  whose  works  have  for  centuries  been 

the  subject  of  indiscriminating  and  conventional  praise. 

He  admits  that  at  first  it  was  easy  for  him  to  think  with 
the  crowd,  that  Raphael  was  over-rated,  a  mediocrity  who  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  inspired  by  the  influences  he  met. 

But  today,  he  feels  that  in  1930,  real  study  brought  him 
a  true  appreciation  of  how  the  Classical  Tradition  of  painting 
was  developed  by  Raphael;  a  realization,  too,  that  the  develop- 
ment was  not  the  rigid,  cold  formula  of  the  academic  painters 
whom  we  think  of  as  his  followers. 

"I  felt,"  he  tells  us,  "that  the  Classic  Tradition  was  a 
broad,  simple  mode  of  vision  and  artistic  construction,  appli- 
cable to  any  sort  of  pictorical  material,  ancient  or  contempor- 
ary, so  all-embracing,  so  flexible,  indeed,  that,  in  virtue  of 
it,  Raphael  might  figure  as  the  technical  ancestor  of  the 
great  Venetians,  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Velasquez."  (1) 

Sir  Charles  feels  today  that  Titian's  "Pieta"  in  the 
Accademia,  and  Rembrandt's  "The  Supper  at  Eramaus",  in  the 
Louvre,  show  principles  which  Raphael  had  long  ago  worked  out 
in  the  Vatican. 

This  aspect  of  Raphael's  achievement  is  clear  to  him;  he 
feels  that  perhaps  he  cannot  make  it  clear  to  others. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  fame  is  not  always  constant; 
(1}  Sir  Charles  Holmes:  "Raphael "-p. 12 
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all  but  a  few  fortunate  ones  must  now  and  then  suffer  eclipse; 
so  Raphael  suffers  periodically  from  neglect,  from  being  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  the  model  academic  painter.  Per- 
haps one  reason  is  that  we  are  prone  to  be  skeptical  about  the 
achievement  of  the  man  unless  he  presents  something  striking  in 
appearance  or  behavior,     Raphael  was  a  quiet,  dreamy,  thoughtful 
young  man.    We  could  consider  him  perhaps  as  a  painter  of  lit- 
tle Madonnas,  but  not  as  a  creator  of  a  great  work  of  art.  His 
life  was  quiet,  orderly.    He  was  a  patient  scholar,  imitating 
first  one  master  and  then  another. 

His  great  works,  the  frescoes,  and  most  of  his  finer  por- 
traits are  far  away  from  us.    Northern  Europe  and  Americans  see 

mostly  modest  devotional  pieces,  lovely,  tender,  exquisite  in 

design,  perfect  in  finish,  but  having  no  emphatic  accent,  to 
excite  particular  comment.  Perhaps  their  sweetness  is  a  bit 
monotonous.    This  age  cannot  appreciate  it. 

The  Cartoons  are  accessible  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Perhaps  Englishmen  base  their  rating  of  hlrn  on  them.     But  we 
must  remember  that  their  scope  is  limited  by  the  subject  matter; 
their  surface  tone  is  dull  for  they  are  badly  damaged;  the 
gallery  is  too  narrow  for  proper  display;  they  were  not  intendec. 
for  decoration,  but  were  patterns  for  decorations;  they  were 
wanted  in  a  hurry  at  a  time  when  Raphael  had  countless  other 
tasks  on  hand  and  he  completed  the  ten  designs  in  eighteen 
months;  he  did  not  use  niceties  of  manipulation  or  portraiture, 
for  such  things  could  not  be  interpreted  by  the  weaver,  hence 


the  types  are  more  generalized  and  gestures  are  more  obvious; 
much  of  the  execution  was  entrusted  to  assistants.     Sir  Charles 
thinks  that  opportunity  to  see  the  frescoes  would  rid  us  of  some 
false  notions  which  we  get  from  seeing  the  Cartoons, 

The  author  admits  that  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
Raphael  had  very  little  to  give  in  the  way  of  valuable  lessons 
to  an  ambitious  modern  painter.     The  Madonnas  are  remote  from 
the  present  taste  in  sentiment  and  technique;  the  Cartoons  and 
large  frescoes  may  be  held  from  the  modern  standpoint  to  be 
deliberately  illustrative  in  purpose  and  a  form  of  "luxury- 
painting"  (1)  which  democracy  now  decries. 

But  he  feels  that  Raphael's  use  of  the  structural  element 
in  painting,  and  of  rhythm,  both  in  disposition  of  masses  and 
In  quality  of  handling  which  his  finest  frescoes  exhibit,  gives 
an  almost  perfect  studio  fomula,  especially  if  the  result  be 
enlivened  as  occasion  permits  by  crisp  contrasts  in  color  and 
tone . 

He  feels  that  Raphael  may  be  found  wanting  in  contrast, 
but  that  perhaps  this  vital  element  in  art  was  not  appreciated 
or  understood  by  any  artist  until  emphasized  by  introduction  to 
the  art  of  China  and  Japan. 

He  tells  us  that  in  the  great  Italian  Exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House,  where  masters  of  all  schools  were  seen,  no  one 
left  so  profound  an  impression  as  did  Raphael  with  his  little 
portraits . 

(1}  Sir  Charles  Holmes:  " Raphael "-p ,34 


"The  man's  genius,  it  would  seem,"  he  says  in  this  connec- 
tion, "was  independent  of  his  method  after  all,"  (1) 

We  quote  this  final  appreciation  of  Raphael's  place  in  art 
from  this  monograph: 

"In  the  celestial  city  of  the  artists  there  are  many  man- 
sions.   There  is  Michelangelo's  huge  somber  hall,  where  Titans 
are  held  in  captivity,  or  go  down  to  death.    There  is  Rem- 
brandt's dark  and  (let  us  confess  it)  rather  stuffy  house, 
wherein  the  sorrows  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  ways  of  fxod  with 
man,  are  nobly  expounded.    The  palaces  of  Titian  and  Rubens 
have  a  material  splendor  and  a  glow  of  colour  which  are  more  in 
keeping  with  what  our  common  humanity  respects  or  desires, 
Leonardo's  home  is  a  studio,  a  museum  and  a  workshop,  to  fasci- 
nate us  with  scientific  speculation  as  much  as  by  sheer  beauty, 
Y/ith  Velasquez  we  may  live  again  at  the  Spanish  Court,  Goya 
will  exhibit  the  life  of  the  Peninsula  in  its  more  savage  aspect 
But  not  one  of  these  houses  of  fame  has  the  amplitude  of 
Raphael's  airy  buildings,  with  their  pillared  arcades,  and  an 
outlook,  at  the  end  of  them,  upon  a  country  that  is  more  fair 
and  more  serene  than  ours ,    There  the  gods  and  the  great 
ancients  go  on  their  stately  way,  side  by  side,  with  the  saints 
and  princes  of  the  church,  united,  it  might  seem,  into  one  ma- 
jestic company,  so  temperate  and  natural  their  mood,  so  harmon- 
ious their  bearing. 

"Yet  that  great  mansion  lies  somewhat  apart  from  the  main 
(1)  Sir  Charles  Holmes:  "Raphael "-p. 131 


channels  of  popular  activity,  and  is  less  familiar,  to  those 
who  travel  in  haste,  than  is  another  and  far  smaller  edifice,  so 
placed  at  the  very  nucleus  of  affairs  that  it  cannot  escape 
notice.    This  narrow  house,  filled  with  gracious  images  of 
mothers  and  children  and  sacred  personages,  hallowed  by  tradi- 
tion and  by  the  devotion  of  simple  folk,  also  bears  Raphael's 
name  and  quite  correctly.    But  to  judge  his  artistic  rank  by 
such  minor  products  only,  is  to  do  Raphael  a  ^rave  injustice, 
so  long  as  those  other  walls  endure,  whereupon  he  has  interpre- 
ted the  noblest  aspirations  of  man,  with  a  clarity,  beauty,  and 
power  that  remain  unrivalled,"  (1) 

It  would  seem  from  this  study  that  the  judgment  of  centu- 
ries has  fulfilled  the  opinion  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  (4) 
written  upon  the  death  of  Raphael  Santi  in  1520,  in  which  he  sa: 
"Nothing  is  spoken  here  but  the  death  of  this  excellent  man, 
who  closed  his  first  life  at  thirty-three  (?)  but  the  second, 
which  is  that  of  renown,  is  subject  to  neither  time  nor  death, 
and  will  be  perpetual."  (2) 

Mention  at  all  in  print  of  any  person  or  subject  is  an  in- 
dication of  at  least  an  attentive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public.    Hundreds  of  books  in  many  different  languages  are 
available  to  the  student  of  Raphael;  they  are  constantly  being 
written.    Many  scholars  (3)  think  that  today  Raphael  is  not 
Uj  Sir  Charles  Holmes:   "Raphael "-pp. 131-133 

(2)  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle :  "Raphael:  Life  and  Works" ,vol,i-p.3 

(3)  Among  these:  Stearns,  Strachey,  Staley,  Llonello  Venturi 

(4)  Thesis:  p,31,  footnote  (3) 


being  accepted  as  part  of  a  traditional  creed,  but  is  being 
revalued  and  given  his  rightful  place  in  terms  of  this  age. 

Perhaps  it  has  become  fashionable  in  certain  circles 
to  deny  Raphael's  importance.    We  have  seen  that  modern  writers 
feel  that  this  is  so.     But  one  should  not  be  unduly  influenced 
by  views  which  may  prove  to  be  merely  temporary.    We  have  seen 
that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  -  men  of 
genius,  of  artistic  judgment,  of  keen  intellect;  we  have  seen 
that  his  reputation  as  an  artist  has  been  very  high  from  his 
own  day.     Critics  feel  that  praise  so  universal  and  so  constant 
has  been  granted  to  hardly  any  other  artist.  (1) 

Each  year  brings  new  facts  to  light  and  adds  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  which  we  feel  sure  will  always  continue  to  be 

of  deep  and  absorbing  interest  to  all  people  the  art  of 

Raphael . 

We  cannot  say  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  the 
reputation  of  Raphael,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  evi- 
dence up  until  the  present  time  would  warrant  our  consideration 
of  his  achievements  as  one  of  the  chief  influences  and  factors 
In  modern  art. 

The  greatness  of  Raphael,  who  can  analyze  it?    Y/e  must,  in 
any  such  attempt,  remind  ourselves  that  we  cannot  see  into  the 
mystery  of  his  soul;  we  can  only  make  a  record  of  outside 
appearances . 

[1]  Percy  Moore  Turner:  "The  Appreciation  of  Paintlng"-p,98  " 
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